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A PROGRESS REPORT ON THE REFORMS IN 
D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1997 

U.S. Senate, 

Oversight oe Government Management, Restructuring, 

AND THE District oe Columbia Subcommittee, 

OE THE Committee on Governmental Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m., in room 
SD-342, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Sam Brownback, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senator Brownback. 

Staff Present: Ron Utt, Staff Director; and Esmerelda Amos, 
Chief Clerk, and Joyce Yamat, Professional Staff Member. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR BROWNBACK 

Senator Brownback. I call the hearing to order. 

I would like to welcome everyone to our second hearing on the 
District of Columbia public schools. This hearing is timely as the 
1997-98 school year will soon begin. The purpose of this hearing 
is to hear about the progress of the education reforms of the Dis- 
trict’s public schools. 

The Subcommittee would like to revisit many of the issues that 
were raised in our last education hearing which was held on April 
17 and hear about the progress made on these various reforms. We 
would also like to examine the issue of management in the District 
of Columbia public schools. There is definitely no shortage of im- 
provement opportunities in management when it comes to the D.C. 
public schools. But the central office has implemented changes, and 
I am anxious to hear what improvements have been made and 
what we can expect in the upcoming school year. 

I am also pleased to see that the charter school application proc- 
ess is underway. Since enactment of the charter school legislation 
in the last Congress, however, the District has only two charter 
schools. There is obviously plenty more to be done. 

At our last D.C. education hearing, one idea that was raised was 
for D.C. public schools to take advantage of the resources of the 
Federal Government and the expertise, such as the Smithsonian 
museums. I am interested to see if the D.C. public schools are 
using these opportunities and if the Federal agencies are helping 
them to do that. 

We just received this morning word that of the seven agencies in 
the Federal Government asked to help the District with establish- 
ing and working toward charter schools, only two have responded; 
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we need a lot more response and help from the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Federal agencies. 

On the issue of school choice, I am a cosponsor of legislation, that 
is, S. 487 — and we will hear about companion legislation from the 
House shortly — that would provide scholarships to low-income stu- 
dents who choose to get a quality education at a private school. 
Every child has a right to quality education. If they are being de- 
nied that right in their public schools, they must be given the op- 
tion to make sure they receive the quality education they deserve. 
That is a fundamental and a paramount right. If people are to be 
able to experience the fullness of education and be able to make the 
most of themselves, they need to have access to a quality edu- 
cation. A bureaucracy may be able to wait years for its improve- 
ments to take place, but a child, however, cannot. They have to re- 
ceive that quality education when they are in the school system. 

In 2 years, first and second-graders learn the basics of reading 
and mathematics. We cannot put off learning basic reading and 
mathematics skills for those children. S. 847 would provide an im- 
mediate option to maintain these learning standards for children 
during the 2 years of improvement. 

I would like to thank all of our witnesses for coming to testify 
at today’s hearing, and I just want to say as well as I conclude my 
opening remarks that I am very concerned about where we are on 
District of Columbia public education. In the reconciliation bill that 
just went through Congress, we did a lot on improving the District 
of Columbia. We addressed the tax issue; we put in zero capital 
gains for property held for 5 years; first-time homebuyers. There 
has been a lot done on the crime issue in the District of Columbia. 
I think there is more that needs to take place. We need to address 
the management issue in the District of Columbia. There is a lot 
of consternation and concern, but there are a lot of needs to man- 
age better in the District of Columbia. 

I think some of the fundamentals are being addressed — of crime, 
of growth — but the one that we have not adequately addressed yet 
is education, public education. And that is my deep concern and 
commitment, that we need to move forward for the D.C. public 
schools for the children. They just are not getting the chance for 
the quality education that they need to have. That is what we want 
to examine at this hearing, and I have a number of questions for 
our witnesses, particularly for General Becton, on running the 
schools. 

Our first witness is the Majority Leader of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, who has been following and working on this issue 
for some period of time, and I am delighted to have Representative 
Dick Armey here to testify. 

Representative Armey, thank you for coming over to this side of 
the Hill and testifying. I look forward to your presentation and a 
few questions. 

Please proceed. 
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TESTIMONY OF HON. RICHARD K. ARMEY, i MAJORITY 
LEADER, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. Armey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to be here, and I appreciate the fact that you are holding 
these hearings. I want to especially thank you for the opportunity 
to talk about the question of education in Washington, D.C. 

As you know, I am a sponsor of school choice legislation for D.C., 
which will soon be taken up in our own body in the appropriations 
process. I have long been a supporter of the concept of choice for 
families in the education of their children. But I have to tell you 
that this current effort that I am working on has brought me into 
closer contact with the real families and the real children than I 
have been in other efforts. 

And you are absolutely right when you put the emphasis as you 
do on the children. One of the things that I have learned in the 
last few days is that Washington is a city full of beautiful children, 
and every one of these children have a once-in-a-lifetime period in 
which they should and must get their education. It is so critical 
that we understand that for each individual child, it is now. 

And as George Allen — a person that we in Dallas do not always 
quote — I mean Coach George Allen — used to say, “the future is 
now,” and never is that more true than when you look into the face 
of a beautiful child looking for his or her chance to get through the 
third grade this year, because they know that this is the year to 
do so. 

I would like to talk about that in some more personal terms 
without naming any names. I want to tell a true story about an Af- 
rican-American family living in Anacostia. Through the generosity 
of some anonymous donors, six children in this family began at- 
tending a Catholic school in the District of Columbia last week. Up 
until now, they had attended the city’s public schools, and if they 
were still attending the city’s public schools, they would not have 
been in school last week. 

The oldest child is 13 and should be starting his freshman year 
in high school. Instead, he is starting the 7th grade. He has tested 
at the Catholic school and is actually only reading at about a 5th 
grade level. At 13 years old, this young man is already 4 years be- 
hind in school and on the verge of being a lifetime behind. 

The next child is a 10-year-old girl. Although she tested half a 
grade level behind, the principal at the school agreed not to hold 
her back; last week, she began the 5th grade. 

Also attending the Catholic school is a friendly 9-year-old boy. 
Until a few volunteers took him under their wings 6 months ago, 
this boy could not read. Halfway through the 3rd grade in D.C. 
public schools, he could barely read a word on a page. Because of 
volunteer help 2 or 3 days a week over the past 6 months, his read- 
ing level has improved to the 2nd grade level. Even though he 
should be attending the 4th grade, he will be repeating the 3rd 
grade. The principal only agreed to hold him back just one grade 
when provided with a firm commitment that the intensive tutoring 
would continue. And I must say I know the child and I know the 


^The prepared statement of Mr. Armey appears in the Appendix on page 43. 
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tutors, and I know that they made a commitment that has been 
convincing to this principal. 

Joining the young boy in 3rd grade will be his very bright 8-year- 
old sister, the only one of the six children who did not test behind. 
Also attending the school will be a 3-year-old and a 4-year-old. 

If you will, I would like to take a moment to talk about the fu- 
ture of these children. The young man repeating the 3rd grade is 
an extremely kind and friendly child, but what will his future look 
like if he continues to go to school and continues to fall behind? He 
would become bored in class and begin to disturb the other stu- 
dents. His self-esteem would deteriorate, and eventually, he would 
conclude that he cannot compete in school. Unable to read, he 
would drop out. In today’s economy, what future would this young 
man have? 

Fortunately, these six children are now attending a school that 
has an excellent record of success. Most of the students who grad- 
uate from this elementary school go on to succeed in a private high 
school, and from there, most go on to college. Their new school is 
already producing results. Attitudes have changed, both among the 
children and their parents. The children are more excited to learn, 
and their parents are more engaged in the children’s education. Be- 
cause of the opportunity they have been given, these precious chil- 
dren are now going to become something more than just statistics. 

Mr. Chairman, some people may listen to me and complain that 
I am guilty of argument by anecdote. Let us look at the facts and 
see if the family that I have just discussed is representative of 
what is really happening in our Nation’s Capital. 

In the family I mentioned, of the four children who are beyond 
kindergarten age, three of the four test below grade level. Accord- 
ing to The Washington Post, among D.C. public students as a 
whole, 65 percent test below their grade level. In 1974, 72 percent 
of 4th graders in D.C. public schools tested below basic proficiency 
on the National Assessment of Education Progress. Even many stu- 
dents who graduate have little to show for their diplomas. Eighty- 
five percent of D.C. public schools students who enter the Univer- 
sity of the District of Columbia need 2 years of remedial education 
before beginning their course work toward their degree. A majority 
of public school graduates who take the U.S. Armed Eorces quali- 
fication test fail it. 

What is worse, about 40 percent of District children who enter 
the public schools never graduate at all. Unable to compete in our 
economy, many end up on welfare or in prison. A report released 
in August showed that at any given time, virtually half of all black 
men in Washington, D.C. age 18 to 35 are either incarcerated, on 
parole or on probation, awaiting trial or being sought on an arrest 
warrant. 

We simply cannot continue to allow our young people to become 
nothing other than grim statistics. I have supported efforts to im- 
prove the public schools in the District. I have met with General 
Becton, and I believe he is committed to a genuine reforming and 
improvement of the public schools. I support the strong charter 
school law created by Congress which allows for creative and suc- 
cessful charter schools. 
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I might also add that even though per pupil spending levels are 
already among the highest in the Nation, Congress has neverthe- 
less provided more funding for the public school system. But we 
need to do more. We must do something to help the thousands of 
children like the ones I have described today whose future depends 
on getting out of failing schools, not in 10 years, not in 5 years, but 
today. 

That is why I have introduced bipartisan legislation that would 
provide Opportunity Scholarships to low-income District residents. 
Under the legislation, which was introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ators Coats, Lieberman and the Chairman of this Subcommittee, 
about 2,000 children would be eligible for a scholarship of up to 
$3,200. The scholarship could be used to attend the public, private, 
or religious school of the parents’ choosing; it would also provide 
up to $500 in tutoring assistance to about 2,000 public school stu- 
dents. 

Not only will the scholarships give 2,000 children a chance to at- 
tend a better school immediately; they will also help improve the 
public schools. The only way the public school bureaucracy will be 
reformed is through the discipline and accountability that competi- 
tion will provide. 

Let me quote Howard Fuller, the former superintendent of Mil- 
waukee’s public schools: “If you are in a system, as I was as a su- 
perintendent, demanding change, but everyone there is clear that 
whether a single child learns or not, everyone is going to get paid, 
if everybody is clear that in schools that have never educated kids, 
each year you are going to put more kids in there, there is not one 
single thing I can do about it, and all the rhetoric in the world is 
not going to change that. What I am saying is simply this, I think 
you have to have a series of options for parents. I support charter 
schools. I support site-based management — that is, real site-based 
management. I support anything that changes the options for par- 
ents. But I am here to say that if one of these options is not choice 
that gives poor parents a way to leave, the kind of pressure that 
you need internally is simply not going to occur.” 

Mr. Chairman, in suburban neighborhoods, some pressures for 
positive change exist because middle-class families have the re- 
sources to take their children out of bad schools and put them into 
private school. Thus, in a limited but important way, public schools 
are forced to compete for students. As a result, they frequently 
overcome bureaucratic inertia and improve. 

According to a recent Washington Post article, a Bethesda public 
school strengthened its curriculum in order to woo back to the pub- 
lic schools private school students searching for a rigorous edu- 
cation experience. This is the dynamic we must create in Anacostia. 

I would like to address two concerns that have been raised about 
my legislation. Some critics of the legislation argue that the only 
students that private schools are interested in taking are the 
brightest and the most privileged — not the low-income students 
who are eligible for scholarships under the bill. 

A similar strain of this argument is that private schools, if they 
would accept poor children, would take only the brightest students 
and leave the public schools with the students who have the great- 
est need. It is true that some exclusive schools like Sidwell Friends, 
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where the President sent his child, only accept the best and the 
brightest; but under our legislation, the scholarships are awarded 
randomly to parents and students, not to the schools. Parents have 
the power to choose, not the schools. Parents can cherrypick the 
best schools, not the other way around. 

Most importantly, this argument ignores what is really happen- 
ing in this city — the six children from the family I mentioned ear- 
lier in my testimony were all accepted by a Catholic school in Ana- 
costia, even though most are testing below grade level. I went to 
visit Holy Redeemer Catholic School, which is located near North 
Capitol Street. This school is serving the same low-income minority 
student population as attend the public schools. The same is true 
for the Nanny Helen Burroughs School that Senators Coats and 
Lieberman visited. These schools are not exclusives. They are not 
institutions in the posh neighborhoods of Northwest Washington. I 
challenge school choice opponents to look beyond the schools where 
they are sending their own children and look to the dozens of 
schools in poor neighborhoods that are currently serving low-in- 
come, primarily African-American students. The entire mission of 
these schools is to serve the disadvantaged students who live in the 
poor neighborhoods in which they are located. 

Moreover, low-income students are already attending more than 
60 area schools through scholarships provided by the Washington 
Scholarship Fund. In fact, many of Washington’s most exclusive 
private schools have accepted poor students who are eligible for the 
scholarships. The Washington Scholarship Fund, which currently 
serves about 250 children, has a waiting list of several hundred 
children. The waiting list of the Washington Scholarship Fund 
leads me to another concern I hear expressed about the scholarship 
legislation — ^whether Congress would infringe on the District’s 
home rule by providing opportunity scholarships. 

The number of children on the Washington Scholarship Fund’s 
waiting list demonstrates that the people of Washington, D.C. 
themselves want alternatives to the failing public schools. That 
support is reflected in the polling data. A recent poll shows that by 
a 44 to 31 margin. District residents believe that providing scholar- 
ships to low-income children is a good use of taxpayer dollars. 
Among families earning less than $25,000, 59 percent support the 
program, while just 17 percent oppose it. African-Americans sup- 
port the idea by a 48 to 29 margin. Opposition to scholarships is 
highest among families who earn $60,000 or more, most of whom 
already send their children to private schools. 

Mr. Chairman, let me close by returning to the family I discussed 
at the opening of my statement. A child who goes through school 
without learning has the odds stacked against him. Most children 
who go through school without learning become grim statistics. We 
cannot stand by and let that happen to another generation of chil- 
dren in our Nation’s Capitol. Every child in America deserves a 
safe, quality education and a fair chance at the American dream. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and let me just make a final personal 
observation. As you know, my home is in Dallas, Texas. I do not 
live in Washington, D.C. I have never lived in Washington, D.C. I 
will never live in Washington, D.C. My grandchildren will not be 
raised in Washington, DC. 
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You could ask why do I trouble myself over this question. And 
I can tell you, Mr. Chairman, it is not out of a concern for Wash- 
ington, D.C. But Washington, D.C. is a city that has many very, 
very beautiful and very precious children, and it is just simply not 
something to be ignored. Each and every one of us who has the 
privilege of working in this city must be willing to look into this 
city and at least look into the eyes of these children, and anybody 
who works on this Hill, in this town, who looks into those beautiful 
brown eyes and can say something other than, “You must have 
your chance now; you cannot be ignored until a system reforms 
itself; you cannot be allowed to be passed over by a system slow 
in reforming itself,” is failing in his or her duty to those children. 

And I must say that I believe that our duty to those children is 
larger than our duty to this city or to our own home cities, wher- 
ever they are. And it is, in fact, I think, the closest thing to a moral 
imperative that any of us face in this town. 

I would invite anybody who thinks that somehow or another, the 
system may be troubled by this kind of an initiative to look beyond 
the system and to go and look into one of these children’s eyes. And 
if you can get by that little 3rd-grader who happened to be in my 
office the other day, and if you can spend half an hour with that 
little guy, and you can come away without him owning you in some 
way, then your heart is too cold to work in this city or anyplace 
else. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much, Mr. Armey. I appre- 
ciate very much your testifying and being here today. 

It seems to me it is about the children, and it is also about mak- 
ing Washington, D.C. a shining example, which is what we are try- 
ing to do for it and for the children who go to school here. 

Let me ask you, I guess, the most obvious of questions. Why is 
it that with the number of Members of Congress who send their 
children to private schools and have the income and the where- 
withal to do that, with the statistics you cited of the failings of this 
system toward the children, and with the advantages of these 
scholarships and the bipartisan support for this — as you noted. 
Senator Lieberman, who is also on this panel, introduced the same 
companion legislation — why is there resistance to either these 
scholarships or even to the concept of vouchers? It seems to me 
that the whole situation would say that this is the clear answer 
and the way that we need to go. 

Mr. Armey. Well, I am frustrated by that, too, and it strikes me 
that in politics, sophistry and power are all too often compelling in- 
fluences in the lives of people who are at work. 

When I look at one of these little 3rd-graders, I do not think they 
are particularly enamored with the esoteric formulations of some 
Supreme Court constitutional theory. They want to know can I go 
to a school where I will be happy and safe, and can I have my 
bright eyes lit up by the excitement of learning. 

I think that all too often, we do not get beyond ourselves in this 
city, and as much as I believe that public choice and family choice 
and the involvement that I see in the parents — I met with some 
parents the other night, and I have to tell you that some of these 
parents are just incredible in the way they reach out beyond them- 
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selves for these children. The Scholarship Fund provides about half 
the money, and an awful lot of parents who have all they can do 
to just stay up with their current needs find a way to reach beyond 
that and provide the other half. 

It is a precious part of the solution, but in the main, the solution 
is to fix the entire D.C. school system. I think public choice is part 
of that process, and I think competition helps. I think that once the 
school system knows that I do not have an automatic command and 
control over who will fill my halls, whether they are winning or los- 
ing here, they will in fact reach out as the school I cited in Mary- 
land did and encourage people to come back by demonstrating 
greater success. 

So I do not want to understate the importance of public school 
choice or school choice in terms of the encouragement it gives to 
public schools to get better and in the end, the improvement of the 
overall performance of the public schools is what must be done. I 
think General Becton is committed to this. We have visited about 
this, and while school choice is a precious part of the answer, it is 
not the full answer. But we have an obligation to have our eyes 
opened to all the answers, all parts of the answers, that can be. 

Senator Brownback. General Becton raised a question about the 
scholarship proposal, suggesting that his big concern is a lack of ac- 
countability in a scholarship type of system. Do you have concerns 
about that in the legislation, whether there is going to be sufficient 
accountability if some of these scholarships are used for private in- 
stitutions? 

Mr. Armey. No, I do not have any concerns about that. We have 
a school system here in this city that has got to be understood to 
be very likely the most tragic failure of any school system anyplace 
in America. I do not think anyone is sitting around, worrying about 
the lack of accountability of this system. This system has gone on 
for too many years without people worrying about accountability. 

I have been to the schools, I have seen these children. I have 
seen people who have taken resources that are sometimes as little 
as one-third of the per-child resources, and they have turned on 
these children to learning. I sat in one school, and grade after 
grade after grade, I asked the children, “What is your favorite sub- 
ject,” and grade after grade after grade, they said, “Science and 
math, science and math.” 

I defy you to go into any public school in America and find the 
majority of children in the school saying their favorite subject in 
the 3rd grade is science or math. 

I think people who worry about lack of accountability ought to 
visit the schools, look at the children, see the excitement in their 
young faces, and see the dedication of those teachers. I have said 
it before, and I will say it again — there is absolutely nothing more 
precious than a dedicated, loving teacher, and that is what you find 
here. These people are generally teaching and working at salaries 
that are considerably less than they get, and they are in it for the 
love. And for us to think that an abstraction like accountability 
should negate a recognition of their good works is, I think, a failure 
on our part to, in fact, do the job that we need to go out and see 
for ourselves. 
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Senator Brownback. Thank you very much for being here with 
us today and for sponsoring this legislation and the suggestion that 
you will be putting it in the appropriations bill coming through the 
House. There will be similar efforts on the Senate side as well. I 
think that it is important legislation to move forward. 

Thanks for your leadership, Majority Leader Armey. 

Mr. Armey. Thank you. I might add that I have spoken to the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations that has jurisdiction over the city, 
and I am very confident; I believe they will in fact have this legis- 
lation in the House. As you know, both the chairman of that sub- 
committee and the ranking Democrat on the subcommittee are both 
in support of the legislation. So I think we will have it properly 
placed in the legislative process, and as we gain public recognition 
and understanding of the value of this in the lives of the children, 
we will be able to take ourselves beyond the needs of systems and 
institutions and get to the ground we must stand on. 

I thank you again for holding these hearings. 

Senator Brownback. And I might note, too, that it actually may 
well save money even though this is in addition to the current pub- 
lic education — the scholarship is $3,200 versus $7, 000-plus that the 
public education system spends. So it is not taking money out of 
the public education system, and it may actually cost less in deliv- 
ering a better education for these children. 

Mr. Armey. I believe that is right on a per capita basis. By the 
same token, I have encouraged the subcommittee, and I think the 
subcommittee is fully committed to the proposition that whatever 
funds are made available for this scholarship program in Washing- 
ton, D.C. should not be gained by reducing funds available to the 
D.C. public school system. While we hold so close to our hearts the 
importance that this can have to the number of children who bene- 
fit from it, I think we should never lose sight of the fact that the 
large task, the more important thing for the greatest comprehen- 
sive care of all the children of this city is the rehabilitation of the 
D.C. public school system so that it performs at such a level. 

I think the competition engendered by choice helps in that proc- 
ess, and I do not want to see this choice program funded by reduc- 
tions in revenues for D.C. schools themselves. I do not think that 
will be the case. 

Senator Brownback. Good. Thank you very much. I appreciate 
your coming. 

Mr. Armey. Thank you. 

Senator Brownback. Our second panel consists of Jeanne Allen, 
President of the Center for Education Reform; Nina Shokraii, an 
Education Policy Analyst, Domestic Policy Studies, at the Heritage 
Foundation; and Kent Amos, President of the Urban Family Insti- 
tute. 

We certainly appreciate all three of you coming to testify today. 
What I would like to do if I could with each of you is to have your 
full testimony put into the record; if you can summarize your state- 
ment, and then let us have a good interaction back and forth and 
even amongst the panelists. If you hear comments from other pan- 
elists that you would like to react to, please feel free to do that. 
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Have you agreed upon any order of presentation, or are there 
any needs that individuals have to testify first? If not, I will just 
go down in the order in which I called you. 

Ms. Allen, President of The Center for Education Reform, we 
very much appreciate you being here today, and the floor is yours. 
And welcome back, I might say. 

TESTIMONY OF JEANNE ALLEN, i PRESIDENT, THE CENTER 
FOR EDUCATION REFORM 

Ms. Allen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate it. 

First, I want to say that I applaud Congressman Armey for his 
sentiment and his passion over this issue. He, like Congressman 
Flake and hundreds of lawmakers across the country, both Demo- 
crat, Republican and in between, embrace the very concept that he 
came here to talk to you about, and in fact, preliminary results 
from the Center’s 1997 poll which will be released next week indi- 
cate 86 percent support among African-Americans alone for some 
sort of school choice option that includes private schools. It is clear 
the time has come, and I am delighted that you have focused on 
the issue. 

I came back today, though, having been here 6 months ago, to 
primarily focus on the quest for charter schools in the District and 
related issues which the District has been grappling with. 

I have to say that the effort remains slow and encumbered by 
what I see as bureaucratic foot-dragging. I think there is a lack of 
clear vision of what the officials in charge think about what char- 
ters can do for D.C. school children. I believe it is still being looked 
at and approached very much as an aside, a fad, an additional 
thing as opposed to how it is being considered across the country, 
which is a reinvigoration of public education and the opportunity 
for real people, teachers and parents and civic leaders, to create 
schools responsive to needs in communities and make that part of, 
as I said, sort of revolutionizing the public education system. 

In the city, no less than four major business and civic groups 
have been working full-time to clear hurdles and send positive 
signs of encouragement throughout the city. For an area with the 
third-strongest law in the land, the dearth of charter applicants 
and action to me is appalling, and I certainly do not think it was 
Congress’ intent. 

Meanwhile, Chicago, which is not 2 hours away by plane, was 
plagued with problems one could consider worse than the District’s. 
Their major legislation replaced the ineffective school board with a 
CEO and a Board of Trustees and gave them 4 years to turn 
around a city where the dropout rate hovers around 50 percent. 
Chronic truancy in Chicago is two times the State average. 

Not 2 years after the changes were made, already dramatic re- 
forms and efforts are beginning to be realized. The new trustees 
have fired 12 principals from schools with poor academic results; 
they have reconstituted seven schools entirely — most of those peo- 


1 The prepared statement of Ms. Allen with an attachment of a statement from Malcolm Pea- 
body, Chairman of Friends of Choice in Urban Schools, Inc., and Lex Towle, Managing Director 
of the AppleTree Institute for Education Innovation, Inc., before the Subcommittee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives, appear in the 
Appendix on pages 51 and 55 respectively. 
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pie were asked to reapply; most of them were not rehired back by 
the CEO in charge, Paul Valias. 

Chicago Trustees also begin to recognize that reading problems, 
which Congressman Armey also referred to in the District of Co- 
lumbia, were the direct result of a lack of traditional, fundamental 
reading instruction. They pushed a “back to basics” effort that em- 
phasized phonics. They also required homework in every grade — 
the higher the grade, the more homework — and social promotion is 
not prohibited. 

Any child not able to pass muster or be guaranteed a place, say, 
from 4th to 5th grade the following year was required to sit in 
summer school this year to make up deficiencies, and I am told 
that progress was enormous this summer given the concentration 
and the focus and the fact that those people teaching summer 
school and those children going knew that if they did not pass what 
was required of them, they would not have that grade to go into 
in the coming year. 

Serious accountability is being taken in Chicago, and it is some- 
thing that I think we can learn a great deal from, and I refer to 
several other incidences and effects of the Chicago Reform Act in 
my testimony. 

Chicago also has charter schools, as Illinois passed a law the 
same year that Washington, D.C. did. There, Chicago has already 
authorized 10 of the 15 charter laws permitted by law — there is a 
cap there — and those schools range from schools for dropouts rates, 
although the CEO of the Chicago schools, Paul Valias, has also in- 
stituted 26 new alternative schools for troubled children. So in ad- 
dition to those schools, there are international baccalaureate and 
very high challenging curricula for children in the city of Chicago 
through charter schools; there are some “back to basics” schools; 
there are some vocational schools; there is a panoply of very strong 
and encouraging charter schools that we are going to be following 
with greater interest. 

One of the things that Paul Valias also did not shy away from 
was trying to use the Catholic schools there as a template to follow. 
Making no bones about it, he said that he wanted to practice the 
tried and true practices that the Catholic schools there were doing, 
using tests and standards as a benchmark. Over the last 2 years, 
there has been significant progress among both elementary and 
middle-school children in reading and math. There is still a lot of 
work to be done, but there have been significant point gains where 
for years there had been none. 

In Chicago, there were no delays in repairing dilapidated build- 
ings. It was one of the first orders of business in 1995, and by 
1996, many of the most serious safety infractions were fixed. 

Is it any wonder that a district the size of Chicago, with 550 
schools, can make progress when it permits itself to hire any num- 
ber of private contracts? In fact, private contracting was something 
that Paul Valias put on the top of the table when he first went in 
to look at maintenance and all the various things he had to do in 
the school system from, as I said, maintenance to food service. It 
also pays its bills on time. He was willing to open up to people 
throughout the State, and as a result, the number of work orders 
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completed in Chicago rose from over 1,000 in 1 year to 16,000 just 
last year. So they got their buildings up-to-speed. 

Just 6 months ago, I shared with you my frustration over the 
pace of already-enacted school reform here. As an observer with a 
wide and deep knowledge of reforms at play throughout the coun- 
try, I recommended that some time lines be established here for of- 
ficials to carry out the intent of the charter law. I spoke of the un- 
paralleled potential for dramatic improvement that charters are 
bringing to children everywhere. Yet, while over 150,000 children 
started off to about 750 charter schools across the country just last 
week, the District still has only four, two of which are new, one of 
which should have been closed long ago, quite frankly, and one that 
has struggled for every penny and ounce of freedom otherwise 
guaranteed to the school director by law. 

I have to share with you that an acquaintance who worked brief- 
ly at D.C. public schools recently remarked to me that he had gone 
in as an avid defender of the system as is and left reluctantly en- 
dorsing full-scale vouchers. While I, for one, offer unconditional 
support for aiding low-income children with real choices, I am not 
sure that drawing that support from an experience with an ineffec- 
tive bureaucracy is how I would like to find compatriots. For if that 
is the impact a central district has on its bright-eyed employees — 
and it does so every day — ^how can it be assured that any reform, 
no matter how mandated, is followed and carried through? 

The D.C. Public Charter School Coalition has recommended sev- 
eral steps to Congress to ensure parity and equity for charter 
schools. I think their recommendations are sound, and as a result 
I have appended them to my testimony. But I have gone further 
to suggest that Congress make further demands and squelch the 
ability of the board and the school system to suck the life out of 
this critical education reform; otherwise, we will be having the 
same conversation next year. 

As we have seen in countless other States, if the people control- 
ling the purse are not advocates and are not charged with fulfilling 
the law with appropriate oversight, then little will be done to affect 
charter schools. The D.C. Public Charter School Coalition, for ex- 
ample, has been negotiating for 6 months on the definition of “pref- 
erence” when it comes to facilities for charter schools. Why it takes 
6 months to define what “preference” should mean when Congress’ 
intent was relatively clear — to me, this should be perhaps several 
meetings within a month’s time span; get it over with, and get it 
done, so that people can have access to facilities. 

I think the main reason that DCPS is in this position — and there 
are hundreds of other stories I could share with you of foot-drag- 
ging — is because they have been wedded to doing business as usual 
for too long; there are no incentives to push this, and as I said, I 
do not think there is a clear vision and a role for what charter 
schools can do for this city. 

Why did it take more than 6 months, for example, as you well 
know now, from one of the only two charter schools in D.C. to get 
a portion of Federal charter school grant money. If two or three 
people have to sign a check, to me, that does not take 6 months. 
Six months, countless meetings, media attention, constant badger- 
ing — is this what we want for D.C. school children? 
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In Chicago, the Trustees have fully-established, well-publicized 
time lines and goals. The legislature has assigned people to work 
hands-on with the Trustees to offer support as well as hold ac- 
countable those now in power. Part of this, to be sure, is about per- 
sonalities, but it is also having a set of six goals and sticking to 
them. You cannot turn around a city with the severe problems of 
D.C. without doing so. 

Among my recommendations as a result of my observations are 
the following: First, you need to convene a congressional briefing 
session for the Public Charter School Board, General Becton and 
staff, the Board of Trustees and others that are critical to this re- 
form — some of the agencies you mentioned earlier. Senator, that 
were to be helping in the charter effort, including the Smithsonian 
and others — and have that briefing conducted by leaders of a dozen 
or so States where charter schools are prospering and flourishing. 
I just do not think people understand or, quite frankly, get it and 
what can be done here. 

Second, enact measures, requirements and time lines similar to 
those that are paving the way for dramatic reform in Chicago. 

Third, as I recommended in April, require 100 percent of per- 
pupil funding to be disbursed early in the process so that schools 
can get off and running, buy curricula, train teachers in the sum- 
mer, in four easy payments. Congress can make special allocations 
from prior year funding; it would not break the bank, and it cer- 
tainly would not increase appropriations. 

Fourth, assign a senior-level congressional staff person to attend 
and monitor all charter school policy meetings and serve as the li- 
aison with the civil resource groups. This person would ensure that 
the congressional intent of the law was being fulfilled, and the 
DCPS would know clearly that Congress is aware of its various 
moves. 

Finally, establish a separate State education agency for the Dis- 
trict. The District is the only area in the country where the SEA 
and the local education agency are one; it puts a conflict of interest 
in place if they have to be one and the same in terms of funding, 
and they view everything as competition as a result. 

Please understand that I do not question the motivations or in- 
tention of General Becton, the DCPS, or his staff. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the priorities of DCPS are not consistent with fundamen- 
tal education reform and that foot-dragging and delays will con- 
tinue on every education measure unless and until the control is 
reestablished. This is no doubt an issue for the Board of Trustees, 
but as Congress created the board, so too must Congress amend its 
plans if it fails to develop as originally enacted. 

Thank you. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much, Ms. Allen. That was 
very good, pointed testimony, and I look forward to some questions 
to ask you about carrying out some of these items. 

I, too, am very frustrated. This was 6 months ago; it was April 
17. Much of your testimony then was similar to what it is now. 
Why haven’t we had more progress in moving forward on this? Per- 
haps it is time for us to set those specific time line dates and just 
say this is the way it is going to be if you are not going to move 
forward on these proposals. 
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Ms. Shokraii, Education Policy Analyst for The Heritage, we are 
delighted to have you with us today. Thanks for joining us. 

TESTIMONY OF NINA SHOKRAII, i EDUCATION POLICY ANA- 
LYST, DOMESTIC POLICY STUDIES, THE HERITAGE FOUNDA- 
TION 

Ms. Shokraii. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, it is an honor to ap- 
pear before you today to discuss reforms in the District of Columbia 
public schools. Much has happened since the D.C. Financial Con- 
trol Board appointed General Julius Becton as Superintendent of 
D.C. Schools last November. 

The Board has acted swiftly and efficiently with many of the di- 
lemmas facing the D.C. school system, specifically, by stripping the 
D.C. School Board of its power over budget and policy. But, as with 
many one-size-fits-all solutions. General Becton’s solutions are 
bound to displease some people. This was particularly apparent 
when they swiftly voted on shutting down 11 D.C. public schools 
just a few months ago, although a fiscally sound solution, it lacked 
one key component — parental input. 

Nearly 2 years ago. Congress enacted one of the strongest char- 
ter school laws in the country for D.C., yet the city has only man- 
aged to open two. While the rest of the country, as Jeanne noted, 
is reaping the benefits of charter schools, the Nation’s Capital, 
whose families could benefit the most, is lagging behind. 

The dismal state of D.C. public schools, coupled with the current 
decrepit state of its school buildings, which has caused a 3-week 
delay in opening this fall, the abundance of violence and drugs on 
school grounds, and the vast but ineffective school bureaucracy, has 
mobilized everyone from the President to Congress to local activists 
to find ways to fix the system quickly. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many elements to an effective solution 
to the D.C. school system’s shortcomings. One is an overhaul of the 
public schools, especially their suffocating bureaucracy, which Gen- 
eral Becton has taken on and vowed to fix by the year 2000. An- 
other is to incorporate competition by offering charter schools with- 
in the public system, an alternative that I hope will flourish under 
the General’s rule. 

But the best solution is to offer D.C. parents vouchers to send 
their children to the schools of their choice, be they public, private 
or parochial. The District currently allows parents to choose be- 
tween public schools of their choice. It is critical to make sure that 
option is expanded to private and religious schools. 

This is crucial for three reasons, the first being that private 
schools, especially parochial schools, produce better results, espe- 
cially in the inner cities. As shown in the Milwaukee and Cleveland 
school choice experiments and the numerous private scholarship 
programs around the country, low-income inner-city children are 
benefiting from school choice. Recent studies of the Milwaukee 
school choice program by Paul Peterson of Harvard University and 
Jay Greene of the University of Houston, for instance, show that 
after attending the choice program in Milwaukee for 3 years, the 


^The prepared statement of Ms. Shokraii with an attachment entitled “A Comparison of Pub- 
lic and Private Education in the District of Columbia,” September 17, 1997, appear in the Ap- 
pendix on pages 62 and 68 respectively. 
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gap in test scores between whites and minorities narrowed from 33 
to 50 percent. This study was nearly replicated by Cecilia Rouse 
from Princeton University, who found very similar results. 

Other studies also confirm the success of choice programs, espe- 
cially in the Catholic school arena. The most important work in 
this area, as you know, was done by the late sociologist, James 
Coleman, of the University of Chicago, who found that Catholic 
school sophomores scored 10 percent higher in science, 12 percent 
higher in civics, 17 to 21 percent higher in math, reading and vo- 
cabulary than their public school counterparts. His study also 
showed that a child is more likely to attend school with a child of 
another race in a private school than in a public one and that drop- 
out rates are significantly lower in private schools than in public 
schools. 

Recent studies confirm Coleman’s findings with an even higher 
degree of accuracy. William Evans and Robert Schwab from the 
University of Maryland, for instance, found that attending a Catho- 
lic high school raised the probability of finishing high school and 
entering college for inner-city children by 17 percentage points. A 
study by Derek Neal at the University of Chicago found that Afri- 
can-American and Hispanic students attending urban Catholic 
schools were more than twice as likely to graduate from college as 
their counterparts in public schools. They also found that 27 per- 
cent of minority graduates who started college went on to graduate, 
compared with only 11 percent in urban public schools. Neal’s 
study was just recently replicated by University of Oregon Profes- 
sor David Figlio, who found exactly the same results. 

Finally, Caroline Hoxby from Harvard has found that competi- 
tion from private schools increased academic achievement at both 
public and private schools. She found that greater private school 
competition raises the academic quality of public schools, the wages 
of the teachers in the public schools, and high school graduation 
rates of public school students. 

Through choice, Ms. Hoxby concludes that both public and pri- 
vate school kids would increase the amount of time spent in school 
by about 2 years, while their math and reading test scores would 
improve by about 10 percent. She also noted a wage increase later 
on in life of 14 percentage points. 

Another reason why school choice will make a tremendous 
change in Washington, D.C. is the fact that more dollars will actu- 
ally reach the classrooms. The legislation that you have offered 
with your colleagues channels Federal dollars in the most direct 
way to parents, who then select the school of choice for their chil- 
dren. 

And finally, vouchers would save the public schools money to use 
on public school students. According to a study, for instance, of the 
cost of private school education conducted by the Cato Institute, 67 
percent of all private elementary and secondary schools charge 
$2,500 or less in tuition. The average tuition in private schools is 
only $3,116. This is half the national average of $6,857 to educate 
a student in a public school. In D.C., the per pupil cost is even 
higher. The last estimate I have seen was $8,841, and many think 
that number is even higher. The average cost of a Catholic school 
in D.C. is less than half that amount. The public schools involved 
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in a school choice or voucher program can in turn use the extra 
space and money to benefit their students by managing their re- 
sources better or taking firmer action against unruly students. 

Mr. Chairman, school choice is the only reform mechanism that 
would offer D.C. schools immediate and measurable results. Offer- 
ing the parents of the District of Columbia choices through the tra- 
ditional public education system via charter schools and private 
schools will ease the burden on the District’s public schools while 
ultimately offering all children in D.C. a better education. 

Thank you. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much for that testimony. 
I look forward to some questions and interactions. 

Mr. Amos, President of the Urban Family Institute, thank you 
for joining us today. I appreciate it very much, and the floor is 
yours. 

TESTIMONY OF KENT B. AMOS,i PRESIDENT, URBAN FAMILY 

INSTITUTE 

Mr. Amos. Thank you. Chairman Brownback. 

First, I would like to note that we will amend our written testi- 
mony because things have been very fluid in our area in the last 
few hours and given last night’s conversations, which we think will 
be very positive toward this end. 

In the last several hours, we have been able to have a conversa- 
tion with a number of the city leaders around the question that we 
bring before you today, and that is the question of how is it that 
we are going to fund the charter schools that are going to come on 
line in this city. We have become part of the charter school move- 
ment by a particular route which we will come back to a moment 
if time permits. 

But let me start with what we are asking you to support, and 
that is a change in the funding stream on how we fund charter 
schools in the District of Columbia. The reason for this request is 
that we believe that the one way we can really impact this system 
is to bring private capital to bear. 

My background is one from corporate America — again, I will com- 
ment on that later — ^but we have been able to put together a pot 
of money, fairly sizeable, from the private sector, which is willing 
to invest in the public schools in the District. Those dollars there- 
fore have got to be repaid. The funding that we currently receive 
does not include capital dollars. If you want to improve the school 
buildings in this city, bring the private sector heavily involved into 
it, and we believe we can and will do that. But to repay the loans 
associated with that effort, we would like to be able to share equal- 
ly in the capital costs associated with what comes to the District 
of Columbia. 

In addition, each of the teachers that we want to bring into the 
charter schools that we will be representing next year and beyond, 
we want to be able to be fully compensated as well, which includes 
their pension costs. Currently, the formula does not provide for the 
pension dollars that flow to the District of Columbia to flow to the 


^The prepared statement of Mr. Amos appears in the Appendix on page 81. 
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charter schools; we would ask that be amended as well, and we be- 
lieve that the city is going to move to do that. 

Third, right now, the funding structure is such that the funds 
are predicated on the previous year’s enrollment. To the extent 
that charter schools are brand new, there is no previous school en- 
rollment, and therefore you are still a year out from receiving fund- 
ing. For a start-up organization, the initial days are very impor- 
tant. Therefore, we would hope that we would find some formula 
that would allow for those dollars to flow to the charter schools as 
well. We think we could use the month of September — ^because ac- 
tually, the fiscal year starts in October — and just count who is 
there the first day, so to speak, and use that as your measurement, 
but if that does not work, we can find another format. 

And finally, we ask that if some point in time, the adult edu- 
cation programs in Washington, D.C. begin to be refunded, that 
charter schools also participate in those dollars. The truth of the 
matter is our situation is such that all the children in our commu- 
nity are, in many instances, surrounded by adults who need the 
same kind of training that the children do, because they have gone 
through these systems prior to their children and have also not 
been fully developed. So therefore, adult education at some point 
is going to be a very crucial element, and we would like to combine 
that. 

So we are asking that you support what we believe will be an 
initiative by the District of Columbia leadership to, in fact, amend 
the existing District resolution to accommodate these things; if 
Federal law would follow that, we would certainly be appreciative. 

I come to this hearing today as a fourth-generation Washing- 
tonian. My grandfather taught in the D.C. public schools for 47 
years. My father graduated from a D.C. public school and became 
an attorney. My mother taught in the D.C. public schools for 32 
years. I am a graduate of D.C. public schools, and in fact, 16 years 
ago, I came back to Washington, D.C. as vice president of a For- 
tune 50 company and put my children in the D.C. public schools. 
A lot of people suggested that was not the wisest thing that a cor- 
porate executive could do at that time, or certainly today, but we 
felt it was important that we live up to the legacy of our public 
education system. 

We found very quickly, however, that choice that we made may 
have a negative impact on our home and on our family, so we de- 
cided to do something about it. That “something about it” that we 
did was to first of all bring corporate resource to bear into the pub- 
lic system that our children found themselves in. Through my posi- 
tion in the company, we were able to put a computer lab in the 
school; we were able to put a summer jobs program in the school 
for the children around us. But it was not enough. We still found 
ourselves with children in our home who needed the kinds of sup- 
ports that only a family can provide and that a community that 
surrounds it children can provided. 

So my wife and I decided to open up our home and our resources 
to the children who surrounded our family. To make a long story 
short. Senator, we adopted 87 children over a 16-year period, 11 of 
which — we had as many as 25 kids in our home every, single day 
for as many as 2 years. 
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Senator Brownback. That $500 per child tax credit would be a 
nice one for you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Amos. Any time, anywhere. 

So we have sent dozens of children to college, children whom 
many people would have suggested would not have made it. We 
have seen a host of our children graduate from college and go on 
to receive secondary degrees; we have 11 with advanced degrees 
today. 

But I am also here as one who has seen his children reach those 
pinnacles, but has also seen his 16-year-old son gunned down as he 
was heading to school. We have also been there when our 19-year- 
old son, who came home from his freshman year of college and was 
playing basketball on a local playground was stabbed to death in 
an argument over a basketball. We have also gone down to Norfolk 
Stadium in our son’s junior year to bring him home in a body bag 
because he was stabbed in front of a 7-Eleven. We have seen our 
children gunned down, stabbed to death, and in fact, a 16-year-old 
child of ours was hung on his 16th birthday because he would not 
sell drugs. 

So the reason why I am here today as a parent, if you will, and 
the reason why I walked away from corporate America to now beg 
for a living, running a small nonprofit organization, is not because 
we are here trying to do something about schools — we are trying 
to save our society and in many ways, our soul. 

The question for us is not how do you structure a school, but how 
does a system as powerful as this one create the kind of carnage 
that is going on in our society, and how can we do something dif- 
ferent about it. So we dedicated ourselves to trying to figure out 
a way to change the system that is producing the kind of foolish- 
ness that is going on in this society today, and we believe we can 
do that. 

We believe, as we did several years ago, working with your col- 
leagues in the Senate on S. 138, with then Senators Danforth and 
Bradley, when we put forth a bill called at that time “The Commu- 
nity Schools Act” to use school buildings as the centering point for 
community life in many communities where there is no centering 
point. That piece of legislation went through, and we are still sup- 
porting that. 

Today, we are here supporting charter schools. Why? Again, be- 
cause it comes back to the same principle: How do we organize 
community around caregiving in a sufficient manner that children 
end up productive adults. That is the goal. It is really simple; it 
is not hard. 

What we said we would do is, OK, how can we find a way to use 
public buildings called schools as a part of the human development 
equation. We brought corporate American to bear. We now have, as 
I said earlier, a host of dollars available to us by the corporate com- 
munity that they are willing to spend on public schools if, in fact, 
they have control of the assets. And as any business interest, we 
have a way to repay that loan. We figured out that for about 2,000 
to 3,000 kids, at $1,500 per child — which is basically what it is 
coming down to with the capital cost — we can fund some $50 mil- 
lion worth of changes in the physical structure of the buildings that 
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we are talking about, and that is where we want to go, and we will 
use the capital dollars to accomplish that. 

In addition to that, we are working not only with schools, but 
with families. In the last several years, we have been working with 
public housing, and I know this is not the subject of the hearing 
today, but you cannot talk about children who go to schools and 
who come from public housing and not understand the environment 
they are coming from. The truth of the matter is they are only in 
school 10 percent of the time; 90 percent of their time, they are out 
of school. What happens to them there? Our argument is that we 
have to do something there as well. So, working with then Sec- 
retary Cisneros and now with HUD, we have figured out a way to 
bring education reform to public housing and tie that to public 
schools, surrounded with other public assets like playgrounds and 
with the faith community of church and other kinds of assets, 
building a continuum that sees to it that every, single child, every, 
single family has a developmental paradigm that produces the kind 
of outcome that we want. 

In conclusion. Senator, Brownback, I would say that our plea is 
one of a family that has seen pain and known joy, to somehow 
bring the full weight and power of this institution to bring the kind 
of joy to all families that we know is possible. If you support the 
leadership of this city and the transformational efforts that we are 
undertaking today, give us the financial wherewithal, the political 
support and the intellectual capital that this city has available to 
it, and we can then make a difference. 

Thank you. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you, Mr. Amos. Thank you for your 
work, and my heart goes out to you on those tragedies. That is just 
terrible to see. 

It strikes me that what we are seeing take place here is that we 
are now allowing every life every opportunity to succeed. If you 
look at life as sacred, it needs to have every chance to succeed and 
to grow and to prosper, and that we are just not allowing that in 
this powerful system as you describe, Mr. Amos. That is what we 
really want to get at, fundamentally, is what can we change in this 
system to allow that beauty that is in each of those lives to be able 
to blossom as much as possible. It seems like now, we are just 
crushing so many of them, and that has apparently been your expe- 
rience as well. 

You are strongly supportive of the charter school effort and try- 
ing to move that forward. Do you see other things we ought to be 
doing as well to grant those greater opportunities? 

Mr. Amos. Yes, Senator. Let me also just be clear about my sup- 
port for charter schools. I believe that Generals Becton and Wil- 
liams and all are, as Jeanne said, and as I also believe Nina said, 
well-intentioned. We are all well-intentioned. But the system — if 
we wait until they do what they have to do — I think Mr. Armey 
talked about his grandchildren — well, my grandchildren will prob- 
ably go to D.C. public schools — and I have a bunch of them, by the 
way; I have 22 of them. But the point is that at some point in time, 
we cannot wait for the system to change itself; we have got to move 
as expeditiously as we can. 
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I believe that the charter movement and also providing young 
people and their families with enough opportunity financially to go 
anywhere they can — I do not want to see a single child left behind 
if we do not have to — so if we can fund a child to go to another 
school while we build the better system, let us do it. But right now, 
we have got to change systemically. Again, Jeanne talked about the 
750 charter schools in the country that kids are going to. Well, 
there are 120,000 schools. We are not going to break this thing 
school by school; we have got to build a systemic kind of change. 

We have an opportunity here in Washington, D.C. that is very, 
very unique, where we can put together a systemic movement be- 
tween the charter schools — there are 50 closed school buildings 
right now. We are proposing, for example, with our private re- 
sources, to acquire all 50 of those. That will then give us a school 
base of 50 buildings. Then we will join, as we already have — ^we are 
currently working with a host of people who want to fill those 
buildings with new ideas, new ventures — we are prepared to do 
that, and we have been working now for several months at putting 
that network together. So we think that we can work with the sys- 
tem and provide for it, in many instances, changes that they can- 
not do, because we have more flexibility. So the combination of 
what they want to do and what we are currently doing together 
will bring rapid change and thereby save more children. 

Senator Brownback. Mr. Amos, on purchasing those 50 build- 
ings and starting schools, are you being supported by the education 
bureaucracy? Are you fighting it? How would you characterize your 
negotiations? 

Mr. Amos. I think it is the last word that you said; I would char- 
acterize them as “negotiations,” Senator. I think we are in the proc- 
ess of trying to have everyone understand that collectively, we win, 
that fighting does not win. That is a losing proposition. 

So as I said, as recently as last night, speaking with the chair- 
man of the District of Columbia City Council’s Education Commit- 
tee — they have the ability to write at least a “sense of the Council” 
resolution — and talking last night with two members of the Finan- 
cial Control Board for over an hour, everybody is beginning to un- 
derstand that if we do this thing right and together, we can bring 
substantive change quickly. There is no reason why we cannot in 
the fall of 1998 have a host of schools open and ready to go in a 
first-class way. 

Senator Brownback. How many should we target to be open in 
the fall of 1998? 

Mr. Amos. Our goal is anywhere from 5 to 12 schools. 

Senator Brownback. From your organization? 

Mr. Amos. Well, it is not just our organization. It is a combina- 
tion of organizations coming together and working together. 

Senator Brownback. Ms. Allen, how many charter schools 
should we target to have open a year from now? 

Ms. Allen. Twenty. 

Senator Brownback. A minimum of 20. And you stated four, and 
I heard differing testimony here, two or four. But you have stated 
four, and one should be closed. 

Ms. Allen. Yes. 
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Senator Brownback. And I think that one is pretty well-docu- 
mented as far as the problems that it has had. But you think 20 
at a minimum, with the physical property available. 

Ms. Allen. Yes. And Senator, as Mr. Amos has told you, there 
is no dearth of people who want to do this. There is a lot of lack 
of information. There are not as many people out there who have 
stepped up to the plate as could be potentially quality candidates, 
working with a variety of the resource groups around, quite frank- 
ly, because you do not even want to get involved in a process that 
just looks like a bear. Gee, there is this application, there is that, 
and I hear the money is not coming, and I hear that special edu- 
cation might not be there, and I hear that, well, they had a prob- 
lem getting their Federal money — and suddenly, you have a great 
teacher out there who wants to do something, and you have given 
that teacher no hope. Whereas if you look at communities where 
we have had charter schools in existence as long as 4 or 5 years 
in States like Minnesota, they have not only become schools for, 
say, 150 or 200 kids, but they have become these great meccas of 
a community. The Urban League has gotten involved in an after- 
school program. There is before-school care by the YMCA. The civic 
groups have adopted them. I mean, suddenly, people who have 
wanted to be able to have input and guide children along have 
found an opportunity in so many cities through charter schools be- 
cause there are no rules written saying, no, you cannot. It is very 
open. 

So to a large extent, while Kent is absolutely right, there is a 
much larger mission in terms of savings lives of people like he is 
directly involved in, the whole concept of education reform through 
both school choice and charter schools helps to build back a com- 
munity and give children hope, so that those kids on the outside 
are wondering what they are missing inside, whereas right now, 
the kids on the inside are wondering what they are missing out- 
side. 

Senator Brownback. And it looks like in the community, too, as 
Congressman Armey was talking about, this is a way of saving 
public education, and it gets fought so much. 

You, though, Ms. Allen, believe that the only way we will really 
get at this is by setting specific time lines for certain accomplish- 
ments. You think that otherwise, the system will slow-roll and 
crush anybody who really wants to get a grasp on establishing 
charter schools? 

Ms. Allen. That is my feeling, yes. 

Senator Brownback. And you listed several specifics. Have you 
listed specifics in your testimony on what should be done by what 
time lines? 

Ms. Allen. I have some that I could amend — some of the sugges- 
tions filed from April that I could amend based on that. 

Senator Brownback. I would appreciate it, and we can look back 
at your testimony in April again to see about putting those on fast- 
forward. 

Let me ask you as well, in Chicago, you noted a similar situation 
if not worse than in the District of Columbia and the dramatic re- 
form that took place in a short period of time. You mentioned the 
firing of 12 principals in the Chicago school system. 
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How many principals have been fired in the District of Columbia; 
do you know? 

Ms. Allen. I believe three. There were a lot of reassignments, 
also. 

Senator Brownback. Do you think there has been ample work 
done in the District of Columbia in these restructurings, or do you 
have any separate thoughts — as separate and distinct from charter, 
just from the operation of the current public school system? 

Ms. Allen. The complaint that big-city officials often use, which 
for a long time has been very, very valid, is that, well, we cannot 
really reconstitute a staff because we have the union, and we have 
a collective bargaining contract that says X, Y, and Z, and if we 
dismiss staff, they will end up somewhere else in the system, so 
why do this? There are lots of excuses. 

In Chicago, they have a very strong union. Chicago Teachers 
Union is one of the strongest in the country. But the attitude of 
the trustees and in fact of the legislature was: You can be with us 
or you can be against us, and if you are against us, we are going 
to profile you for just that. So get out of the way; we are going to 
move in, and we are going to take care of this. And if you have a 
problem because someone has tenure but they are incompetent, 
why don’t we sit down and talk about it in public? 

So it was real clear from the very start. I mean, there were not 
words to that effect spoken specifically by Paul Valias, and I am 
not putting words in his mouth, but it was clear all along — we have 
a job to do; if you are in the way, if you have a problem, come to 
the table and make sure it is clear to everybo% what you are 
doing, because we are going to get rid of people who are not work- 
ing for our kids. 

That attitude is not here. The attitude is that, well, we have 
these people, and there is a separate evaluation, and they have had 
several years — it is almost piecemeal. 

Senator Brownback. Here in the District of Columbia, it is too 
piecemeal? 

Ms. Allen. Yes. And with the lack of standards and clear tests, 
which were also part of the original D.C. education reform bill, I 
am not sure where they stand right now. The lack of an overall set 
of good tests used, with a high rigorous standard to assess where 
children stand — you would be able to see pretty quickly which 
schools were falling down and which were not, and you would have 
been able to close failing schools as opposed to some schools that 
were actually doing a darned good job. We can assess them like 
that. 

Senator Brownback. Do we know that in the District of Colum- 
bia? Do we have sufficient test scoring to know what schools are 
failing and which ones are succeeding? 

Ms. Allen. You have your basic standardized tests, norm-ref- 
erenced tests, that most cities have, but I do not think there is any- 
thing more specific, where in Chicago, for example, Milwaukee and 
New York, you have specific reading, math and science tests that 
are pegged to how much kids should know as opposed to norm-ref- 
erenced how much everybody else is doing. A norm-referenced test 
simply gives you 50 percent of the people are above average, 50 
percent are below. Based on that, D.C. test scores are pretty low. 
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Based on other kinds of criteria, what would it look like if you were 
supposed to be doing “X” in 4th grade in math, and children in 4th 
grade math were tested, and we found out that, say, 40 percent 
were not there — then people could get to work. That is what they 
did in Milwaukee. They recognized that less than half the kids 
could do basic math in 4th grade, and everybody got motivated and 
did something about it. 

Senator Brownback. But you are saying we have not accumu- 
lated that same sort of 

Ms. Allen. Objective analysis. 

Senator Brownback [continuing]. Objective, clear, specific test 
data for the District of Columbia public school students. 

Ms. Allen. I do not believe we have, no. 

Senator Brownback. Mr. Amos, did you want to respond to that? 

Mr. Amos. No. I think Jeanne covered it very well. 

Senator Brownback. Do you agree with her statement? 

Mr. Amos. I would agree. I think there is a certain amount of 
data that is beginning to be amassed, but unfortunately, it is going 
to tell us exactly what Jeanne is saying, and I think that, again, 
the system can only move so fast. And I guess what we are sug- 
gesting is that we have got to help them move faster. 

Senator Brownback. And it seems to me that the very first 
thing you have to have is objective data. To really know what sorts 
of steps and means and things you have to do, you have to know 
what is the extent of the problem. As bad as it might seem, you 
have to know first what is the extent of the problem before you can 
get in and specifically begin to fight it. 

Mr. Amos. I believe. Senator, that there is enough body of data 
to understand the gravity of the circumstance. That is fairly well- 
documented. It may not be on an individualized school basis as it 
may need to be, but we have a fairly good handle on that. 

I would suggest that the first thing that needs to be done is to 
pretty much believe that every child is capable, as Mr. Armey 
talked about, and looking into the eyes of these children as I do 
every, single day — I still see kids every, single day and have for 16 
years, and I know they are capable of something else, and we de- 
mand of those children to be capable of something else. The ques- 
tion is what paradigm do you put in place for that to take place. 
Kids in my home, for example, were all reading below level for the 
most part, just as has been described here. Well, if you are reading 
below level, what do you have to do? First, you have to make sure 
there is a paradigm that gets you reading more. So in our house, 
for example, there is a minimum of 2 hours’ reading every night, 
period. TTiat was a starting point. If you watch television, every 
hour of television you watch, you also have to read for an hour; so 
if you watch 2 hours of television, you have 4 hours of reading — 
and you have to do it the same night. 

Senator Brownback. But not at the same time. 

Mr. Amos. No, definitely not at the same time. But what that 
ended up doing was that people stopped watching television. The 
formula became real easy — ^but it also meant that I had to stay up 
later, and I had to read, too — not you do it, and I do not do it — 
I have read more in the last 16 years than I did in the first 45 be- 
fore that. But that is beside the point. 
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The point is that you have to create the kind of environment. We 
can do the same thing in our schools. If schools are still operating 
on the same paradigm — school starts at 9 and ends at 3 — and doing 
all the same things, well, you are behind, and you are not going 
to catch up. So what we are suggesting is that schools stay open 
later, or open earlier, and that the adults in the students’ lives also 
come there. And by the way, some of those adults have gone 
through bad experiences in literally those same buildings. So if the 
adult in that child’s life has gone to the same school and had the 
same experience, what makes it any more attractive for them to go 
back? Well, we have got to change that so that when the adult 
comes back and the child comes back, there is a new day there, 
there is a new encouragement there, there is a new set of resources 
available to them within the same dollars. There is not new money 
here; we are talking about how do you allocate the dollars and the 
resources, and we believe we can do it. 

One of the things we told the principal at the high school where 
my kids went to school was, look, I want to make sure the school 
stays open later. And the argument was that, well, we cannot keep 
it open later because somebody is going to vandalize the school. I 
said give me a key. I am pretty good at unlocking doors, and I can 
lock it back up. He did, and we kept the buildings open later, even 
if it meant just us being there, and I took the liability. 

So how do you create the kind of environment, I guess we are 
suggesting here, that creates the new learning paradigm for all of 
our children and their families. 

Senator Brownback. Ms. Shokraii, your testimony supports full- 
scale vouchers. Would you support the small step forward on the 
scholarship program? 

Ms. Shokraii. Absolutely. 

Senator Brownback. OK. Ms. Allen, do you support a full-scale 
voucher type of program for the District of Columbia? 

Ms. Allen. Absolutely. I think anybody that is within an income 
level should have access to the public, private, or parochial school 
of their choice. 

Senator let me just add briefly that over the last several weeks, 
we have been meeting a number of parents and community-based 
and some church-based groups who have heard about this effort on 
the Hill and are very, very interested. I have long known that par- 
ents do care, and parents do get involved when asked, but it really 
never hit home until these last few weeks, when you see people 
who say, I am on public assistance, and they called me last week 
and told me my child is going to be in special education, and I do 
not know why, because he was doing well all year — she would love 
to come and tell her story to you, by the way — and all of a sudden, 
they want me to do this. What am I supposed to do? they say I 
have to sign these papers and put him in a special education class, 
or he cannot come back to school. 

She has nowhere to go. She has no help. She has no support. We 
hear stories like this every day. It is just not fair. 

Senator Brownback. Mr. Amos, do you support a full-scale 
voucher program for District of Columbia public schools, D.C. stu- 
dents? 
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Mr. Amos. Again, like Jeanne, I think there ought to be some 
economic question associated with it, and I think it also ought to 
be on a trial basis, candidly, until such time as we give an oppor- 
tunity for the system to change itself. If it does not, then so be it. 
But I think that the system is moving toward change, and that we 
ought to give that opportunity. At the same time, however, I think 
we ought to have some limited scholarship program, if you will, 
vouchers, if you will, that will allow children who are in need of 
that kind of education right now. While we go through our machi- 
nations, if you will, as adults to change the system, we should not 
hold the children back. So therefore, I would have some limited 
support for that, yes. 

Senator Brownback. Well, I thank you all for coming. I must 
say I am disappointed, not in your testimony, but that since April 
17, there has not been further progress made. This is a paramount 
issue for the District of Columbia, how we educate our children, 
and we have to start making more progress. We need to get all the 
facts on the table, and we need to move forward rapidly. We just 
cannot wait for a bureaucracy to crush more kids. 

I hope we can have some of you back here to be willing to review 
the system in another 6 months to a year and that your statements 
at that time will be much more positive because we have made 
much more change. At the end, our objective always has to be to 
be able to stare in that child’s face and say, “I did everything I 
could to recognize you and to be able to give you every chance you 
have.” 

So we look for you to continue looking at the school system, and 
thank you very much for testifying today. 

Our final panel today will be General Julius Becton, Chief Execu- 
tive Officer, District of Columbia Public Schools, and Dr. Bruce 
MacLaury, Chairman of the Emergency Transition Education 
Board of Trustees. 

Thank you very much for coming today. We appreciate it. We 
also have with us today Chuck Williams, retired Major General, 
Chief Operating Officer for the D.C. Public School System, who has 
joined us on the panel as well. Thank you very much. I am sorry 
we do not have a name plate up there for you, although that may 
help you to not get as many questions that way. 

Thank you very much for coming. I called this hearing because 
I have a lot of serious concerns about what is taking place in the 
District of Columbia public schools. We heard some strong testi- 
mony before us today, and I look forward to hearing your response 
to what you have been questioned about publicly and seeing if we 
cannot get to the bottom of some of this. 

Each of us holds in our heart the clear desire to have the best 
education system possible for these kids, and the question becomes 
how do you get there. I want to hear how you folks think you are 
doing on getting there, and then I have some real concerns about 
how the pace is going and what is happening. 

As the chairman of Emergency Transition Education Board of 
Trustees, Mr. MacLaury, we will go with you first if that would be 
OK. We are delighted to have you here. We will accept your entire 
written testimony into the record, and you can summarize if you 
would like or present it in full. 
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TESTIMONY OF BRUCE K. MACLAURY,i CHAIRMAN, EMER- 
GENCY TRANSITION EDUCATION BOARD OF TRUSTEES, DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mr. MacLaury. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to present the views of the Emergency Board 
of Trustees on the progress toward school reform in the District of 
Columbia. 

As you know, the Trustees have been given until June 30, 2000 
to accomplish wide-ranging and long-lasting reforms for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’s school system. Inescapably, we have had to 
make tough choices and put safe and secure schools at the very top 
of the list. If our motto, “Children First,” means anything, it means 
ensuring that students go to schools that are safe from violence 
and free from leaky roofs that could cause fire code violations and 
unexpected shutdowns as we have had in the past. 

This administration took over from earlier ones that had allowed 
schools to deteriorate while not even spending the admittedly inad- 
equate capital funds that they had at their disposal. We were given 
not quite $50 million to make a responsible start toward stabilizing 
aging schools, and we gave full support to General Becton when he 
decided that the job had to be done right by replacing leaky roofs 
instead of patching them in an endless cycle of wasting taxpayer 
dollars and disruptions during the school year. 

When we took on our new responsibilities, the public school sys- 
tem was in meltdown. Data on students and staff were difficult to 
obtain and hard to verify; procurement practices and financial con- 
trols were lax, and standards for hiring and evaluation were unen- 
forced. 

I begin on these points for two reasons — first, to give General 
Becton credit that he has rarely received for taking on a series of 
actions to rationalize an organization and put it on a sound footing. 
He has worked hard over the past 10 months to put in place the 
people and the systems needed to do the job — but much of that ef- 
fort that has already been made has not been visible. 

The second reason I cite this effort is because the groundwork 
has brought us to the point where real accountability is now be- 
coming possible. Beginning with this new school year, you and the 
public will know what to expect, how soon it should happen, and 
who is responsible. Our fundamental principle is that the perform- 
ance of every individual in this system must be measured by how 
well their work contributes to increased student learning, and that 
accountability begins with the Trustees and with General Becton. 

Over the past several months, we have obtained broad public 
input on how to shape our academic plan for the coming year and 
beyond. In an upcoming public meeting, we expect to ratify this 
ambitious program, which includes, first, tough new academic 
standards and assessments to go with them; second, performance 
targets for each school in the system, plus rewards for those that 
meet targets, probation for schools that are in trouble, and recon- 
stitutions for those that are chronically failing our children; third, 
an evaluation system that bases teacher and principal evaluations 
on progress that the students are making; and fourth, a new stu- 


^The prepared statement of Mr. MacLaury appears in the Appendix on page 83. 
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dent promotion policy, ensuring that students in the 3rd through 
8th grade have at least basic reading skills before moving to the 
next higher grade. No more social promotions. 

The key to systemwide accountability is solid, quantifiable evi- 
dence on student learning. That is why the Trustees have endorsed 
not only strong standards for D.C., but also a system of assessment 
that provides consistent, reliable data to parents, teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

In releasing preliminary results of last May’s Stanford-9 assess- 
ments a few weeks ago, we saw the power of good data to mobilize 
public opinion. District residents were dismayed to know that one- 
third of our 3rd graders are “below basic” in both reading and 
math, that 29 percent of 8th graders are “below basic” in reading 
and that an astonishing, dismaying 72 percent of 8th graders were 
“below basic” in math. Citywide, grade-by-grade results will shortly 
be released, and shortly after that, school-by-school results. 

Part of our charge from the Control Board is to direct resources 
to the level of individual schools. The budget we have presented 
takes a major step in that direction, and our academic plan envi- 
sions going further, much further. But our mandate is not simply 
to pour more dollars into business-as-usual schools. Over the past 
decade, educators have learned a great deal about what works and 
what does not work in education. The work of the New American 
Schools Development Corporation, the Edison Project, the Core 
Knowledge Foundation and researchers such as Bob Slavin from 
Johns Hopkins have provided eye-opening new approaches to the 
education of America’s children, and those here in the District de- 
serve those that are best. 

In the coming years, we will encourage more schools to affiliate 
with these and other effective, research-based programs that work. 
But there is another way in which to encourage innovation in the 
District, and that is through charter schools. Although the Emer- 
gency Trustees bear no direct responsibility for chartering, we have 
an oversight role as the Districts State Board of Education, and our 
support for the charter process is strong. We are also responsible 
for approving policies responding to congressional directives to pro- 
vide a preference for charter school operators in the disposition of 
excess public school property in the District. 

This has not been an easy matter, because Congress has asked 
on the one hand that we maximize the revenues from the excess 
properties through sale or lease, and on the other hand, that we 
help make them available for charter schools. I am confident that 
we will be able to strike the right balance between these conflicting 
purposes very shortly. 

I believe that charter schools are an essential component of re- 
form, providing not only fertile ground for trying out ideas and in- 
novations that are difficult to introduce systemwide, but providing 
a healthy dose of competition as well. As we try to move from a 
dysfunctional, monolithic school system to a lean, responsive sys- 
tem of schools, I believe charter schools can and will be an impor- 
tant asset even as we focus most of our attention on efforts to raise 
the standards of all of the students in the public schools. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Brownback. Thank you very much, Mr. MacLaury, for 
your concise statement and for addressing some specific issues on 
the charter schools and on testing. The issue of testing came up 
earlier, and I want to explore that with you a little bit further later 
on. 

General Becton, thank you for coming here today on the difficult 
assignment that you have. I look forward to your presentation and 
some questioning back and forth if we can have it. We welcome you 
to the Committee. 

I might say just at the outset that during the reconciliation bill, 
a number of issues were passed regarding the District of Columbia. 
We tried to deal with the issue of economic growth by putting for- 
ward a zero capital gains on property held for 5 years, and a first- 
time home buyers credit in that bill, and that went through; there 
was a lot of focus on the crime issue and what we are doing for 
crime control; and we focused on prisons and the changes we are 
making in prisons — closing Lorton, privatizing, and trying to get 
some of the prisoners out of the area, which was one of the areas 
of concern. 

It seems to me that we have hit two of the three pegs pretty hard 
and pretty clear lately, on growth and on crime — and we still need 
to do more on crime. The school peg is another clear one that we 
have just got to hit well to get people coming back into the District 
of Columbia and making it a shining example. This is just a para- 
mount issue, and it falls squarely on your shoulders, and I know 
it has been a tough assignment, and I will have some pointed ques- 
tions about that after your testimony. 

Welcome to the Committee, and I look forward to your com- 
ments. 

TESTIMONY OF GENERAL JULIUS W. BECTON, JR.,i (RETIRED), 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER AND SUPERINTENDENT, DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ACCOMPANIED BY 

MAJOR GENERAL CHUCK WILLIAMS, (RETIRED), CHIEF OP- 
ERATING OFFICER 

General Becton. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
am delighted to be here. 

You said you know it is a tough assignment. Let me put it this 
way. In my more than 50 years of public service, this is the tough- 
est assignment I have ever had, but yet it also has, in my judg- 
ment, the potential to be the most rewarding, not from a personal 
standpoint, but for the ones whom we are serving. So we think we 
are up to the challenge. 

I welcome the opportunity to appear before you to discuss our ef- 
forts to improve the District of Columbia public schools. As you 
have already noted, I have with me General Chuck Williams, who 
is the Chief Operating Officer, and he will be available to respond. 
I also have a number of key staffers, whom I will introduce as ap- 
propriate if there are questions that come up in their particular 
areas. 

Senator Brownback. Good. 


^The prepared statement of General Becton with attachments appears in the Appendix on 
page 88. 
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General Becton. As you know, I became the Chief Executive Of- 
ficer through an order by the Control Board. Dr. MacLaury has al- 
ready identified and described that background. Let me just com- 
ment that the Control Board took this action after concluding that, 
“in virtually every category and for every grade level, by virtually 
every measure of performance, the public school system has failed 
to provide a quality education for all children and a safe environ- 
ment in which to learn.” That is a devastating comment. 

Indeed, the school system was broken over time in fundamental 
ways. It lacked academic standards, employed uncertified teachers, 
could not pay its bills on time, and had crumbling facilities plagued 
by fire code violations. And no one was held accountable. 

Today we operate in a new context of opportunity but face the 
challenges of past failures that mounted over many years. This 
new school year will be a very different one for the children and 
parents of the District. We expect to be held accountable for achiev- 
ing our goals for them. 

I believe that our success or failure will be judged on whether or 
not we achieve fundamental improvement in three core areas: (1) 
academics, (2) school facilities, and (3) personnel and financial 
management systems. 

Our priorities in fiscal year 98 for the core area of academics are 
focused on accomplishing the four goals described in our draft 1- 
year implementation plan, which is attached to my written state- 
ment — first, improve student achievement by adopting world-class 
standards and providing high-quality training. Beginning this year, 
DCPS will have content and performance standards that define 
what we expect every child to learn and to be able to do. 

Second, ensure quality school staff by ensuring that all teachers 
are qualified to teach in their subject areas and developing a corps 
of school leaders with skills to manage instructional and fiscal au- 
tonomy. This school year, all new DCPS teachers will enter our 
classrooms with the appropriate credentials to teach in the area 
they have been assigned. If teachers already employed by the sys- 
tem are not similarly credentialed, they will be removed from the 
work force in January of 1998. 

Third, increase accountability through the school system. Start- 
ing this year, principal evaluations will be tied to growth in test 
scores. Schools with too many students performing below basic will 
be placed on probation. We are also ending social promotions. This 
year, if our children cannot read at a basic level in grade 3, they 
will not move to the next grade. In addition, we will ensure an ac- 
curate enrollment count that is audited. 

And the fourth goal is to promote school restructuring, decen- 
tralization, and parental choice. This means moving more resources 
to the school level and giving parents greater opportunities to 
choose the schools their children will attend. This also means facili- 
tating the development of charter schools that will serve as labora- 
tories of change for the entire school system. And Dr. MacLaury 
has already described how we believe that that can happen. 

Our priorities for the second core area, school facilities, are guid- 
ed by our Long-Range Facilities Master Plan. The first phase of 
this plan is underway with the emergency roof replacements that 
are essential for schools to remain open during school year 1997- 
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1998. While the more than 1,600 fire code violations we have al- 
ready abated would have permitted schools to open on time, we 
opted for a long-term solution. I cannot accept doing quick fixes 
and patches when we know that a roof must be replaced. In this 
respect, we will have all program roofs replaced and schools opened 
on 22 September, which is the comment I made to you as you were 
riding to the airport last Friday. 

Regarding personnel and financial management systems, our 
third core area, we have made major improvements. We have veri- 
fied how many staff we have and are realigning them for the fiscal 
year 1998 budget. For the first time, the DCPS budget will be con- 
structed around programs — that is, budget amounts for each pro- 
gram will be specified, allowing us to hold managers accountable 
for spending. While this may sound like common sense, it rep- 
resents a major accomplishment given that funds were previously 
commingled across programs, allowing for no accountability. 

We are focusing resources at the school level. Nearly 90 percent 
of the FTEs will be directly assigned to schools. Our budget figures 
for fiscal year 1998 translate into a total per pupil expenditure of 
$7,271 and a local per pupil expenditure of $5,923. 

In concluding my statement, I wish to take note of the frustra- 
tion that has been expressed in many quarters. I too must admit 
that at times, I become frustrated. However, the problems were 
piled deep when we arrived, and many remain. My job is to look 
at the 3 years we have and ensure that we effectively execute the 
essential steps to place the school system on a firm foundation for 
continuous improvement. I must make the hard decisions nec- 
essary for lasting reform. You may quarrel with our pace, but I do 
not believe that you can quarrel with our direction or our resolve. 
Failure to meet the needs of the children of this city is not an op- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. I am prepared to re- 
spond to any questions that you may have. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much. General. 

The quarrel with the pace is that a child generally does not get 
a shot the second time at the 1st, 2nd or 3rd grade, or if they do, 
in many cases, there have been some failures in the system be- 
cause they get this second shot. 

That is why I press you all the time about how we have to move 
fast on this, because this child does not have a second shot at it — 
and I realize that you are dealing with a large institution that has 
lots of problems, but that drives so much of my frustration, because 
the child does not get a second shot. 

General Becton. I agree, and that is why we will be working 
very hard to start helping that youngster from pre-K, K, and 
through the first three grades, because we expect that literacy and 
reading will be paramount to what we will be doing. 

Senator Brownback. Good. Let me start with a series of ques- 
tions if I could. First, you are saying that you will have all of the 
schools open on September 22. 

General Becton. We will have all roofs replaced, and we will 
have schools opened on September 22. If we have, say, on Septem- 
ber 18, something like what happened to us 2 weeks ago, when 
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someone torched one of our schools, it may be difficult to get that 
school opened, but that is what we are faced with. 

Senator Brownback. OK, but absent dramatic consequences 
going against you, you will have all schools open on September 22? 

General Becton. We will have all schools open on September 22. 

Senator Brownback. Do you still have to go through a number 
of repairs and clearances by the proper authorities yet on a number 
of these schools? 

General Becton. Yes, we do. 

Senator Brownback. How many schools remain that have in- 
complete repairs and how many need to get clearances from the 
proper authorities? 

General Becton. Well, the smart thing for me to do is let Chuck 
Williams answer that, but let me make a comment first. I was out 
with Chuck Williams yesterday and Saturday as they were working 
full-time, basically around-the-clock, repairing the schools — we will 
have all of the schools’ roofs replaced. Following that, it is required 
to have a fire department inspection and then to get the judge’s 
clearance. So the fact that we have the roofs replaced does not nec- 
essarily conclude that the process is finished. 

I will ask Chuck to describe how that works. 

General Williams. Good morning. Senator. 

Senator Brownback. Good morning. 

General Williams. We expect to have all of the roofs replaced, 
as General Becton said, in sufficient time to open schools on Sep- 
tember 22. There is a five-step clearance process that takes time. 
After the contractor represents that the building or the facility or 
the work is complete, we then accept the work. Then, of course, 
that has to be subjected to the fire department inspection, to be fol- 
lowed by a court date and the judge subsequently clearing it. 

As of this date, we have over 75 percent of the roof replacements 
complete; the others are in the 80 to 90 percent completion status. 
So we feel very confident that the roof replacement will be done. 
And of course, as to the rest of the process, we are working around 
the clock to push those clearances as fast as we can. 

Senator Brownback. OK. You have a number of steps to do in 
a 2-week time period, so you are going to have to move, it sounds 
like to me, heaven and earth to get things moving along. But it has 
to be done. 

General Williams. I understand that. Senator, and to that ex- 
tent, we have set up what amounts to an emergency operation cen- 
ter in the field, working around the clock. We were there this 
weekend, as General Becton pointed out, and we are doing every- 
thing we can. 

We are receiving good support from our contractors. They worked 
with us this weekend, realizing the problem. It was a massive un- 
dertaking, 57 roof replacements, but we are committed to getting 
it done. 

Senator Brownback. I trust. General Becton, that next year, we 
will not be opening the District of Columbia schools late and that 
they will be opened on time — have you projected when you will 
open them next year? Most students across the country will have 
been in school for a month already by the time we will be open in 
the District of Columbia. 
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Maybe, Mr. MacLaury, that is a better question for you — I do not 
know. 

General Becton. No, but I will have to turn for help. What is 
the program date for next year? Does anyone have that informa- 
tion? If not, we will get it for the record. 

Insert for the record 

In general, D.C. Public School students begin school each year on the 
Tuesday following Labor Day. 

The answer is that we have every expectation of having the 
schools open on time. Up until July 10, I had every expectation 
that schools would be open on September 2, too, until I found out 
that we could not have people in a building at the same time we 
are replacing the roof. Because we already replaced six roofs this 
spring with schools in session, so therein lies my ignorance that we 
could not do that. 

Senator Brownback. Well, I do not know if it is the sort of thing 
where you can work on weekends next year to prevent this from 
happening next year; but it just sends a bad signal when we cannot 
open the schools on time. 

General Becton. Senator, believe me, there is no one in this city 
who is more sensitive to that fact than I. I can assure you, I am 
reminded of it morning, noon and night. I can also assure you that 
we are replacing 57 roofs, which has never been done in the history 
of this school system before. It could have been done with the 
schools open — other places do it — ^but we were stopped. 

So yes, I made a mistake, but I think my mistake in judgment 
was based on the information which I had and certainly not on 
something that was sinister. 

Senator Brownback. Well, I guess we will all learn from that, 
and next time around, it will not be a similar situation, so we can 
open them up in a timely fashion. 

Mr. MacLaury. Senator, there is one point that I am sure you 
are aware of, and that is that the schools were not able to contract 
with the roofers until the funds were available to them. The rep- 
utation of the District of Columbia in terms of paying its bills sim- 
ply made it impossible to get any credit with contractors. And we 
are going to be fighting that kind of problem next year — I hope 
that we can handle it a lot better. The capital funds to get the roof 
work or other capital improvements done do not exist as we speak 
today. They are going to be coming out of bond issues of the Dis- 
trict and other sources of funding. Until we have those dollars in 
hand and ready to spend, we cannot enter into contracts. That is 
not an excuse, but it is a fact. 

Senator Brownback. Are there things that we can do here that 
can help you expedite those? 

Mr. MacLaury. Well, looking at the costs that General Williams 
has estimated for the capital improvements for next year — Chuck, 
correct me if I am wrong — the total amount of the bill is something 
like $200 million for school year 1998. This is more money than 
anybody has. I think the point is only that we are going to have 
to be coming to the Congress as well as other places to help us with 
the capital funding for the District’s schools. 
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Senator Brownback. Associated with that, I am getting some 
questions about the cost of the roof repairs being substantially 
higher than what some people would project as market cost. What 
is the cost based on square footage to repair the roofs? 

General Williams. Senator, I would be happy to respond to that. 
We do have a unique situation in the District of Columbia. It is 
running about $11 per square foot. Normally, in our neighboring 
communities, it is anywhere from $6 to $8. But we must under- 
stand that the District of Columbia has a set of unique features 
with it that impacts contractors — for example, the access to the 
particular site, and the degree of difficulty in trying to remove 
what we have to replace, because some of the roofing systems here, 
because of neglect and lack of attention to the problem, have been 
patched as many as 19 times. So it is not a simple matter of just 
removing what would be considered an old roof; you have to remove 
several. So there is a degree of difficulty. 

There is the labor situation — Virginia, for example, is right to 
work; D.C. has the Davis-Bacon law — and then, of course, there is 
the bidding environment. The District of Columbia and in particu- 
lar the D.C. public school system had an atrocious record on deal- 
ing with contractors. They did not pay their bills — they did not do 
anything. So with each one of the contractors, I went out person- 
ally and called and literally begged them to come in and try us on 
faith. They are doing that this time, fortunately, and we are paying 
them with the money we have. 

So that is the difficulty. Senator; it is just that. 

Senator Brownback. General Becton? 

General Becton. I would like to respond to your question about 
what can you do to help us. If we could get a definition of fire code 
violations attached to our appropriations, it would sure make a dif- 
ference to us, because right now, in Fairfax County, where I live 
and where my grandchildren go to school, they replace roofs year 
around. They barricade portions of a building to keep youngsters 
out of certain parts. We can do none of those things in the current 
environment in the District of Columbia. 

Senator Brownback. Is this because of local ordinance, or is it 
because of Federal law? 

General Becton. Because of a judge’s decision. 

Senator Brownback. Interpreting local ordinance or Federal 
law? 

General Becton. May I ask my general counsel to respond? 

Senator Brownback. Please. 

Please identify yourself 

Ms. WiRTZ. My name is Cecilia Wirtz, and I am general counsel 
for D.C. public schools. The situation which General Becton has 
just described is the result of a court order interpreting the local 
fire code law. 

Senator Brownback. OK. So that if we had a definition in the 
Federal law that would allow you to replace a roof during the time 
that a school is occupied, that would facilitate — or, is this a moot 
issue now, because you are replacing virtually all the roofs? 

General Becton. Sir, we have a lot more to go. We have a very 
old system, and we need the legislative relief for the future. And 
we are obviously concerned about safety. We are not going to vio- 
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late the judge’s order or put any child in jeopardy. But right now, 
I have not been permitted to have principals in the schools since 
July 11. 

Senator Brownback. Just because of the replacement work? 

General Becton. That is correct. 

Senator Brownback. Well, let us work with you on that to see 
if we can help and facilitate that. We want to review it — obviously, 
I do not want to put people in an unsafe position, and neither do 
you, but let us see if we can help with that to prevent this from 
happening again. 

Next, I want to probe if I could some areas that you identified, 
Mr. MacLaury, on testing and replacement. I have been concerned, 
and I do not think we are moving fast enough, because the situa- 
tion is so desperate and so paramount. It just seems to me like we 
have got to move faster. 

We had people testify ahead of you about what happened in Chi- 
cago in a similar situation, and much of this set-up system-wide 
here is modeled after Chicago. There, they went in rapidly and 
quickly and dealt with a number of situations. 

We heard testimony earlier that they released 12 principals in 
Chicago, initially going in and that they went in and did a number 
of rapid changes. I do not know how many you have replaced; ear- 
lier today, I heard it was three. And I am concerned about some 
news accounts that the one school that had attracted so much at- 
tention because of the sexual actions by the children in the school, 
the principal retained his position. 

What are you doing to change the personnel in schools that have 
not been performing? 

General Becton. Sir, let me clarify the record if I may. We did 
not reappoint eight principals because of their failure to do what 
had to be done. We placed nine principals on probation who had 
demonstrated potential but had not reached the standard we 
thought they should reach, and they will be given additional sup- 
port to either succeed or fail, and we think we are going to help 
them to succeed. We appointed a new group of 23 principals; many 
of those were acting principals before, and the remainder were re- 
appointed of the group of 146. 

The principal at Winston that you mentioned paid a heavy price 
for his failure to follow instructions. He was not the person who 
permitted the activity in that classroom. He failed to follow the 
procedure for how you report it, who interviews whom, and the 
price he paid was to be right away, as I mentioned the last time 
I was here, suspended without pay. He remained suspended with- 
out pay until he was reappointed, and he was reappointed because 
of his expertise, the fact that people in the community wanted him 
back, the teachers wanted him back. He was a qualified principal, 
but he made a mistake, and he paid for it. I would do that with 
anyone else who made an honest mistake, not dealing with the sex- 
ual thing, but dealing with procedure. 

Senator Brownback. So you have not hired 8, you have 9 on pro- 
bation and 23 new ones in a total system of how many principals? 

General Becton. One hundred forty-six. 

Senator Brownback. One hundred forty-six total. 

And what about teachers — ^what have you done in that category? 
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General Becton. I will have to get the numbers. We have hired 
in excess of 500 teachers. May I provide that for the record? 

Senator Brownback. Please, or if you have someone there who 
can answer, if they could come forward and identify themselves. 

General Becton. Yes. This is Shelia Graves, the chief human re- 
source officer. 

Senator Brownback. Good. How many? 

Ms. Graves. As of last Friday, 550 new teachers. 

Senator Brownback. Five hundred fifty new teachers out of a 
total of how many? 

General Becton. Five thousand three hundred forty-three, or 
something like that. 

Ms. Graves. About 5,400. 

Senator Brownback. How many wanted to be rehired and were 
not because of evaluations in the system? Can you give me that? 

Ms. Graves. I can tell you that there were about four who were 
not rehired because of positive TB tests, and three more were not 
hired or terminated after rehiring because of negative background 
information. 

General Becton. That is from a personnel standpoint. I would 
like to provide that specific information for the record. 

Senator Brownback. How many were not rehired because of 
competency or just not producing the results? 

General Becton. That is what I would like to provide for the 
record. 

Senator Brownback. Yes, please, if you would. 

[Information follows:] 


Insert for the record 

“No teacher has been dismissed on the basis of poor performance since 
this administration was put into place in November 1996. However, several 
have been terminated for cause for other reasons, which are discussed 
above. Beginning in the current school year, DCPS principals, who are di- 
rectly responsible for supervising and evaluating teachers, will be subject 
to a new evaluation system through which they will specifically be held ac- 
countable for their performance in this area. Under the new system, prin- 
cipals will be evaluated on the basis of five criteria. The first and most im- 
portant criterion, of course, is academic achievement. Two of the other five 
criteria — human resource management and leadership — speak to the issue 
of selecting and developing quality staff, providing staff development where 
needed, and using the teacher evaluation process to weed out those teach- 
ers who should not be in our classrooms. The new system is being commu- 
nicated to principals now and will be implemented system wide this school 
year.” 

Senator Brownback. OK, because it does not sound like you 
have any or very many for those reasons, for competency, and I 
want to check on that. 

General Becton. I go back to the statement I made at the open- 
ing about holding people accountable. We really had no account- 
ability on the part of the teachers or the principals when they ar- 
rived, and we are establishing that now. Part of the baseline for 
that will be our test scores that Dr. MacLaury mentioned. We now 
have a base from which we can measure the teachers as to how 
well they are doing. And those teachers who can demonstrate 
through their students that they are competent will be continued; 
those teachers who cannot, we are holding the principals directly 
accountable for their teachers and holding the principals account- 
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able for what happens inside the classrooms in terms of academic 
standards. 

Senator Brownback. How long will a teacher have to produce 
whatever you determine as adequate test scores from the students? 
Will they have 1 year? 

General Becton. It will be 1 year, because we tested in May, and 
the results will be given to the principals, and we will also have 
results for the students, the teachers and the schools. That infor- 
mation will be made available to them when they start on Septem- 
ber 22. We will test again next May. We therefore have it 
benchmarked at a point which they may have reached. 

Senator Brownback. What will be a failing benchmark, or have 
you established that yet? 

General Becton. We just brought on today our chief academic of- 
ficer, and I really do not want to put her on the spot 

Senator Brownback. This is a good way to welcome her — putting 
her in front of a Subcommittee. 

General Becton. No, I am not going to put her before you. The 
point is that I want to really sit down and work with her before 
we give you something definitive. I can assure you that we will 
have a way to measure that. 

Senator Brownback. There was concern in the last panel that 
you are not testing enough on the basics, that you are doing one 
set of standardized tests, but in Chicago, they had more testing 
along the lines — if I am getting my testimony correct — of reading 
and mathematics. Are you putting in more testing requirements. 
Dr. MacLaury? 

Mr. MacLaury. Again, General Becton will be able to answer, 
but the fact is that this past year, the Stanford-9 test was given. 
It was given in math, it was given in reading, across a number of 
grades. Therefore, we have now, as of May, baseline data which 
will be available — ^within the next month or so — school-by-school, 
and indeed, child-by-child. The purpose of tests is not to fail chil- 
dren, obviously, but to assist them and to help provide teachers 
with the kind of knowledge their classes need. 

I believe, personally — and I am not an expert in this area — that 
the Stanford-9 tests, which are nationally-normed, and com- 
petency-based, give us a profile for each class of “below basic,” 
“basic,” “proficient,” and “advanced,” so that teachers will know 
that information and, more to the point, be able to work with their 
students. I think we have the tools now for the first time to use 
for diagnostic and instructional purposes. I do not think we need 
more. 

Senator Brownback. Was May the first time those have been 
conducted in the D.C. public schools? 

Mr. MacLaury. For 13 years, the CTBS, the Comprehensive Test 
of Basic Skills, was used, and I am told that exactly the same exam 
was given year after year after year, so that it was compromised, 
and, from my point of view, useless. 

General Becton. May I point out that we are starting out with 
basic skills of math and reading, and in the testing that Bruce 
mentioned, in reading, we tested grades 1st through 11th; in math- 
ematics, we tested grades 3rd, 6th, 8th and 10th. 
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Senator Brownback. And you will be releasing those grade-by- 
grade and school-by-school? 

General Becton. And child-by-child 

Mr. MacLaury. No, not child-by-child; school-by-school. 

General Becton. No, I did not mean they would be released 
child-by-child, but that information will be available. 

Senator Brownback. I understand — to the parents 

General Becton. To the teachers. 

Senator Brownback [continuing]. Teachers and parents. And 
you will be releasing that information when? 

Ms. Jones. I am the interim and acting chief academic officer, 
Helena Jones just identified — in about 3 weeks. 

Senator Brownback. Very good. I think that that is critical to 
have out and in the public for people to be able to see — is the 
school my child is going to succeeding or failing? 

General Becton. We agree. 

Senator Brownback. To me, it is like going into a grocery store 
and seeing what is in the product. We require that adequate label- 
ing. I think this is a basic, and I am delighted to hear that you are 
getting it out there. And I think that at first, there is going to be 
a lot of screaming about it, but my goodness, this is just basic in- 
formation that people need to have to be able to exercise their 
choice within the D.C. public schools and asking, “do I want to go 
somewhere else” — and for you to be able to evaluate. 

General Becton. We are trying to set the standards and provide 
the information which will cause the public to recognize that we 
are making a difference. But there will be a large hue and cry come 
next May, when a number — which will surprise people — of young- 
sters do not pass because they have not mastered the skills to get 
beyond third grade. 

What we intend to do, about halfway through this school year, 
is to let the parents know, based upon the teacher’s assessment, 
where that child may be, so that the parents can do more to help 
their children. 

Senator Brownback. So you look for potentially a number of 
children not to pass this year. 

General Becton. If what has been stated in the past is correct, 
yes — not because we were not making the effort, but because there 
are some people, including parents and community, who I suspect 
are sitting back and saying, “I have heard that before; there they 
go.” We are going to hold to those standards. 

Senator Brownback. Good. I think you should. We have to es- 
tablish standards and live by them. I think it also applies for 
teachers, and I hope you put teachers to a high standard and re- 
quire that they meet that, or adverse actions will occur. 

General Becton. I think you can rest assured that that is going 
to happen. 

Senator Brownback. Good, because I look at each of these chil- 
dren as you do. Each is a precious life, and they are entitled to 
every possibility they can have. We cannot fail them by having a 
systems failure taking place. And I realize that what you are pro- 
posing can be pretty harsh on teachers, on principals, possibly on 
the social standing, I guess you could put it, of some students if 
they are not passing on through and the rest of their grade goes. 
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but I think you have to establish good, strong standards and then 
stand by them. 

General Becton. On a personal note, we have five grown chil- 
dren in my family. All five went to school in the District of Colum- 
bia. Two of them graduated, and of course, my movement in and 
out caused some of them not to go completely through. I have 10 
grandchildren and 3 great-grandchildren. Believe me, I am very 
sensitive to the subject of education for our youngsters. 

Mr. MacLaury. And I think, Mr. Chairman, if I may, that one 
of the keys is not just the testing and the standards, it is how 
much support the schools can provide. You cited Chicago. They, too, 
have gone to a “no social promotion” policy, and they have had 
summer school as a fallback. Youngsters in certain grades who do 
not get through the gates are required to go to summer school. We 
are going to have to do the same thing. It is costly. The real test 
is not how many failed, but how many you can bring to success. 
That is what this game is about. 

Senator Brownback. Will you be providing summer schools next 
summer? 

General Becton. We will be providing summer schools. We will 
also be providing Saturday academics for those who we identify 
need additional help. We have tutors and mentors who will be 
helping out. We have, to borrow an expression, a “full court press” 
to make that happen. But it is also going to take parental involve- 
ment and community involvement to make it happen so that every 
child has that chance. 

Senator Brownback. On charter schools. Dr. MacLaury, you tes- 
tified as to your support for charter schools. We have gotten a little 
conflicting testimony today on the number that have been opened 
in the District of Columbia. Someone said four, somebody else said 
two. 

Mr. MacLaury. My understanding. Senator, is that the previous 
elected school board granted charters to I believe five schools. Of 
those, only two opened this past year. Two more of those five are, 
I believe, intending to open this fall, and I think the fifth has with- 
drawn, but I am not sure about that. There were only two operat- 
ing charter schools this past year. 

Senator Brownback. And some suggestions that one needs to be 
closed. Do you have any comment regarding that? 

Mr. MacLaury. That is an issue for the elected school board 
which chartered that school, the Marcus Garvey School. The school 
board chartered that school last year, and the school board has to 
make a tough decision on whether to keep that school in operation. 

Senator Brownback. It strikes me that it has been awfully slow 
going on the charter schools. Some people looked up how many 
Chicago has, and they have 10 charter schools in Chicago, where 
the law passed at the same time as the D.C. Charter School law. 
And I do not know the size, the scale, the scope of those schools. 

I continue to receive a substantial number of complaints that the 
bureaucracy is trying to crush the charter school movement in the 
District of Columbia, that they are being crushed by the system, 
they are not being approved on time, they are not being supported. 

Dr. MacLaury, you opened with a strong statement of support for 
charter schools. We had testimony earlier that we need to establish 
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time lines and baselines for the establishment of charter schools, 
and Jeanne Allen suggested that we should have 20 open by the 
fall of 1998. I do not know which of you would care to respond to 
those statements as far as what you would like to see happen to 
move the charter school movement along a little more aggressively. 

General Becton. I would like to make a statement, and then I 
would like the person who used to be on that side, not working for 
us, to comment as to where the charter schools are today — that is 
Rich Wenning. 

The charter approval cycle is underway. The public charter board 
developed an excellent application, and proposals are due Septem- 
ber 15. The approval cycle is off to a much better start than last 
year, and we expect 10 to 20 schools to be approved between No- 
vember and January. 

We are setting up a revolving loan fund with a $200,000 annual 
contribution. We are seeking additional start-up funding for char- 
ter schools. We requested a $6 million grant from the Department 
of Education, and I’ll ask Rich, if I may, to explain where we are 
beyond that point. 

Senator Brownback. Please. 

General Becton. Richard? 

Senator Brownback. And please identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Wenning. I am Richard Wenning, Director of Policy for the 
D.C. Public Schools, and I handle charter schools. A lot of folks are 
frustrated by the pace. The charter schools in the District of Co- 
lumbia are very much in their infancy. Things got off to a rocky 
start last year, as you know. This year, things are moving along 
quite well. As General Becton said, the Public Charter Board does 
have an outstanding application together. They will be approving 
schools in November, so during the November to January time line, 
we are probably looking at about 10 to 20 charter approvals, and 
we are going to continue to facilitate that process. With the start- 
up funds that we will be getting from the Department of Edu- 
cation, we will be able to provide funds early to charter schools, be- 
fore September, so they have some money to hire staff with and get 
started. In addition, the revolving loan fund is going to provide 
some additional funds as well. 

We are laying new groundwork at DCPS with charter schools. 
Implementing a congressional law is difficult, and we are putting 
together the guidance to do that, and we are confident that we are 
going to have a good chartering process this year. 

Senator Brownback. So you think that you will be somewhere 
between how many charter schools next fall? 

Mr. Wenning. Between 10 and 20. 

Senator Brownback. Ten and 20 charter schools approved next 
year. It seems to me that you have the opportunity for some grand 
charter schools in the District of Columbia, given some of the insti- 
tutions that are here. I do not know if they are willing to do it, but 
a National Geographic Society-associated charter school would be a 
pretty interesting place, with a lot of selling power to it, I would 
think. 

Are you getting some proposals along those types of lines? 

Mr. Wenning. I have not heard from National Geographic. But 
it is important to note that, of course, the two chartering authori- 
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ties may also be getting information from some of these organiza- 
tions. We have had some conversations with the Smithsonian. 
There is a great deal of interest; there are great resources in this 
city. What is very important, though, is that all the applications for 
charters go through a rigorous review process to ensure that we 
have high-quality schools approved, with accompanying strong 
oversight. 

Senator Brownback. Do we need to establish some time lines for 
the approval process, or are these pretty firm ones that you have 
given me today of times and numbers for approval? 

Mr. Wenning. Well, there are time lines in the current statute, 
and the Public Charter Board had some difficulty getting started; 
I know they have submitted some language to the appropriators 
and I believe to your staff. And I think that with a few tweaks, the 
schedule should work quite well. 

Senator Brownback. Good. Thank you very much. 

General Becton. Mr. Chairman, it sounds as though there may 
be an impression that DCPS controls this process — and we really 
do not. Maybe we need to clarify the fact that the Trustees and 
DCPS do not approve charter schools. That is done by the charter- 
ing agency, and there are two of those. 

Senator Brownback. The point in raising it here is that if we 
have to do something to make sure that the bureaucracy does not 
kill this, then I am going to be looking at doing that. I think this 
is an important concept; it is one that you are supportive of In op- 
erating the current system, if there are difficulties in doing that, 
or the bureaucracy is, for whatever reason, causing slowness in it, 
then maybe we need to engage and force that along more. 

General Becton. I would encourage that at least consideration 
be given to expanding in legislation my role as the chief State edu- 
cation officer. I have four titles, and that is one of them. In every 
State, there is a person or a board that has responsibility to ensure 
monitoring and to ensure certification and all those things that are 
important so that they all comply with the same single require- 
ment. 

Today we have the public charter agency and the D.C. Board of 
Education, which also has charter responsibility. And technically, 
while I have stated we are the State education officer, it would be 
helpful if there were some legislation clearly charging me with that 
responsibility. We might therefore be able to do what you would 
like to see done. 

Senator Brownback. That is a good proposal. We will look at 
that and see if it is something that would help move that process 
further along. There is going to be legislation coming forward on 
D.C. public schools regarding the scholarship program that Sen- 
ators Coats, Lieberman and myself have introduced here. As you 
know, that does not take any funds away from the D.C. public 
schools, but provides it in addition to, and Representative Armey 
testified earlier today about that as a concept that would be offered 
to certain income categories of students. 

We believe strongly that competition is an important factor, and 
that choice is important, too, and that this can be a positive step 
forward. I hope you will look at those as just that — this is what we 
are trying to do to provide additional options for people who fre- 
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quently cannot afford them. Most Members of Congress — I should 
not say “most” — but many Members of Congress take their children 
to private schools, and they have that option because of their in- 
come category, whereas a lot of people in the District of Columbia 
do not, and we feel like they should have that available. 

So it is not a statement toward you, but it is a statement to the 
kids, to try to provide some of those options for them. I hope you 
will be able and willing to work with that system where we are 
able to get it in place as a scholarship program. 

General Becton. Well, obviously, Mr. Chairman, we will work 
with whatever law comes out. I think we are the only school board 
that you have to tell what to do 

Senator Brownback. That is true. 

General Becton [continuing]. So clearly, we understand where 
the money comes from. But let me point out, sir, that we have not 
developed a position on the legislation — when I say “we,” I am talk- 
ing about the Board of Trustees, wearing another hat that I wear — 
but I do have one or two concerns. I am charged with the respon- 
sibility for the education for all of our children — not 4,000, 400, or 
whatever may benefit from the scholarships, but all of them. My 
concern is that when you say, grant scholarships, vouchers, what- 
ever you want to call them, to a group, I still have to raise the 
standards of those left behind. So I hope that you can understand 
that as I deal with all of the students, that is my primary concern. 
Last week, a member of the House Subcommittee, Duke Cunning- 
ham, asked me the question, “Could you support a bill that was the 
result of a referendum that the public voted to go vouchers.” Obvi- 
ously, if the public says that is what they want, we have no choice 
but to do that. But right now, I am still faced with raising the edu- 
cation standards for all of our students. 

Senator Brownback. And that is what all of us want to do. Some 
may look at it and say this does not do it; others may say competi- 
tion has been such a key factor in the U.S., in making this a great 
Nation, that it should apply as well in public education and that 
that is what we are about. Representative Armey testified earlier, 
saying that is exactly what it is about — it is about raising the 
whole — it is about a rising tide lifting all ships and having competi- 
tion being a key force in doing that. That is the basis of that schol- 
arship program. 

I personally would like to see just a wide open school choice pro- 
gram, where the child and his parents decide where they would 
like to go to school, and the public schools be in such a position 
that they are so competitive and so good that, by and large, that 
is the place chosen. That is what I would like to see. 

General Becton. And we want to make it very tough for that 
parent to make up his mind because our schools have reached the 
standard that they would consider that, hey, this is not a bad idea. 

Senator Brownback. We want to push that day as quick as pos- 
sible, just so that more and more children get a higher and higher 
quality of education because there is competition within the system 
to try to encourage that. 

General Becton. Yes. 

Senator Brownback. So you are going to continue to see moves 
out of this Congress to do that, whether it is a scholarship pro- 
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gram, trying to open up to full school choice, a voucher type of sys- 
tem, because that is the way that child then chooses. And I hope 
you are in a position where the D.C. public schools get the vast ma- 
jority of students because they say these are the best schools. That 
is what we all want. 

General Becton. We are striving for that. 

Senator Brownback. And we are going to keep pushing you on 
it, too. 

Dr. MacLaury. 

Mr. MacLaury. Mr. Chairman, I think both of us here share 
your belief in competition and in choice for the schools. There is 
now choice among public schools, as you know. And from my point 
of view, personally, giving the charter effort the biggest opportunity 
to get underway and get going is where my emphasis would be 
with respect to this element of choice. I do not want a distraction 
from another kind of effort. 

My concern is also that there needs to be a different, separate 
administration for the awarding of these scholarships if that comes 
to pass. The public schools should not have anything to do with the 
awarding of those scholarships. I think that is an issue — adminis- 
tratively, how many different kinds of choice can the District and 
its administrative units cope with. That is something that at least 
I would like to keep in mind. 

Senator Brownback. It is a fair point. It is just that the school 
system is in such meltdown that there need to be some radical and 
quick changes. 

Mr. MacLaury. Yes, I understand. 

Senator Brownback. And General, I appreciate your identifying 
this as the toughest assignment you have ever had. I believe it is, 
and you have got to succeed — ^you have got to. 

General Becton. My last statement, sir, was that failure is not 
an option. 

Senator Brownback. Very good. Thank you all for coming and 
joining us today. We may well try to have another hearing in 6 
months or so to monitor the progress that is coming along, and we 
will keep working for the good of the kids. 

With that, the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Introduction 


In February of this year, The Washington Post ran a five-part series on the D.C. public 
schools, chronicling their complete breakdown. This series exposed a school system 
where jobs for bureaucrats are more Important than providing textbooks. A school 
system that employs almost two times more central office administrators than the 
national average, despite a decreasing student population and a shortage of qualified 
teachers and principals. A school system that is literally falling apart, where students 
must try to learn in buildings beset with leaking roofs, bitterly cold classrooms, and 
thousands of fire code violations. 

Tragically, these fundamental problems with the infrastructure and administration of the 
system are minor concerns compared to the violence and across-the-board academic 
failure of the D.C. public schools. Students are routinely promoted regardless of 
whether they have progressed in their studies and graduate from the school system 
with little to show for their 1 2 years of schooling. Eighty-five percent of D.C. public 
school graduates who enter the University of the District of Columbia need two years of 
remedial education before beginning their course work toward degrees. And more than 
half of all graduates who took the U.S. Armed Forces Qualification Test in 1 994 failed. 

A major reason these schools are failing is that many of them are simply not safe. The 
National Education Goals Panel reported last year that both students and teachers in 
District schools are subjected to levels of violence that are twice the national average. 
The violence Is such a pervasive presence, in fact, that nearly two-thirds of D.C. 
teachers said in a survey that violent student behavior is a serious impediment to 
teaching. 

This failure is why House Majority Leader Richard Armey (R-TX), Rep. William Lipiniski 
(D-IL), Sen. Dan Coats (R-IN) and Sen. Joe Lieberman (D-CT) have introduced 
legislation that is aimed at directly addressing the need to provide relief to the most 
disadvantaged children. The District of Columbia Student Opportunity Scholarship Act 
(H.R. 1797, S.847) would provide tuition scholarships to about 2,000 low-income 
students in the District of Columbia to enable them to attend the public or private school 
of their choice. This bipartisan legislation would also provide extra tutoring assistance 
to 2,000 public school students. 

Specifically, the bill provides opportunity scholarships for grades K through 12 for 
District residents whose family incomes are below 185 percent of the poverty level. The 
scholarships may be used for tuition costs at a public or private school in D.C. and 
adjacent counties in Maryland and Virginia. Students whose family incomes are below 
the poverty line may receive a scholarship of up to $3,200. Students whose family 
incomes are above the poverty line but below 185 percent of the poverty level may 
receive the lesser of 75 percent of tuition or $2,400. Students receiving tutoring 
assistance are eligible for up to $500. 

District of Columbia Student Opportunity Scholarship Act 1 
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The scholarship legislation would allow low-income parents to choose the best schools 
for their children. Many private schools that operate in the same neighborhoods with 
the same student population as public schools are succeeding while the public schools 
are failing. Providing low-income parents with the means to send their children to the 
best possible school will improve the education of the children who receive 
scholarships, and will likely improve public schools as well. When public schools are 
forced to compete for students, they will overcome bureaucratic inertia and improve. 
According to a recent Washington Posf article, a local Bethesda public high school 
strengthened its curriculum in order to 'woo [back to public school] private school 
students searching for a rigorous educational experience.” 

Recent evidence shows that allowing parents the opportunity to choose the best school 
for their children is effective in Improving academic performance. According to a study 
by Jay P. Greene, of the University of Houston, and Paul E. Peterson, of Harvard 
University, students participating in the Milwaukee school choice program showed 
significant improvements in their academic performance. A study by Cecilia E. Rouse, 
of Princeton University, found that Milwaukee school choice students substantially 
increased their mathematics scores. 

Not surprisingly, opportunity scholarships are extremely popular among parents whose 
children attend unsafe, failing schools. According to a survey of Washington, D.C. 
residents conducted by The Polling Company and the Global Strategy Group, a 
scholarship program enjoys strong support from those who would benefit most from 
such a program. The survey found that 61 percent of single parents believe a 
scholarship program for low-income parents is an “excellent” or “good” use of tax dollars 
while only 25 percent believe it is a “poor” use. Similarly, 59 percent of low-income 
respondents — those whose children would be eligible for the program — support it 
while only 17 percent oppose it. Fully 50 percent of parents with children in public 
schools and 48 percent of all African-Americans support the program while 25 percent 
and 29 percent, oppose, respectively. 

The results of the recent survey of District residents are consistent with what many 
other polls have found. An April 1996 national poll by the Joint Center for Political and 
Economic Studies, a Washington, D.C, think tank, found ttiat 61 percent of African- 
American parents support school choice. 

There is more evidence than just polling data that shows parents want the opportunity 
to enroll their children in the best schools. The Washington Scholarship Fund, which 
offers partial scholarships to about 230 low-income D.C. residents, has 800 children on 
its waiting list. (In New York City, about 23,000 studente recently applied for 1 ,300 
scholarships.) If the funds were available, hundreds of low-income Emilies would have 
already opted out of failing schools. The D.C. Student Opportunity Scholarship Act 
provides those hinds and is a lifeline of hope for the thousands of D.C. parents waiting 
for an opportunity to give their children a solid education and the chance to succeed. 
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BUI Summary: H.R. 1797. S. 847 

Opportunity Scholarships 

The bill provides opportunity scholarships for grades K through 12 for District residents 
whose ^mily incomes are below 185 percent of the poverty level. The scholarships 
may be used for tuition costs at a public or private school in D.C. and adjacent counties 
in Maryland and Virginia. Scholarships are also available for tutoring assistance for 
students who attend public schooi in the District. 

District of Columbia Scholarship Corporation 

The legislation creates a seven-member private, nonprofit corporation to administer the 
scholarship program.. One board member is to be appointed by the mayor of 
Washington, D.C. and the remaining six are to be appointed by the President — ^three 
from a list of nominees submitted by the Speaker of the House and three from a list 
provided by the Majority Leader of the Senate (both in consultation with the minority). 
The board members must be residents of D.C. and may not work for either the federal 
or D.C. government. 

Eligibility 

Students whose family incomes are below the poverty line may receive a scholarship of 
up to $3,200. Students whose family incomes are above the poverty line but below 1 85 
percent of the poverty level may receive the lesser of 75 percent of tuition or $2,400. 
Students receiving tutoring assistance are eligible for up to $500. These figures are 
indexed to inflation. 

If there are not sufficient funds available for all the eligible applicants, scholarships are 
to be awarded randomly. The corporation is required, to the extent practicable, to 
award an equal number of tuition scholarships and scholarships for tutoring fees. 

Private schools accepting tuition scholarship students are required to abide by anti- 
discrimination and health and safety laws, and charge the same tuition to scholarship 
recipients that is charged to other students. 

Funding 

The bill authorizes $7 million for fiscal year 1998, $8 million for FY 1999, and $10 million 
each year for FY 2000 through FY 2002. At these funding levels, approximately 2,000 
students will receive tuition scholarships and an equal number of students will receive 
tutoring assistance. 
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The Districfs Failing Schools 

“A Well Financed Failure.” According to The Washington Post, the District school 
system is “a well-financed failure.” Despite spending about $7,500 per student, 65 
percent of all D.C. public school children test below their grade levels. In 1994, 72 
percent of fourth-graders in D.C. public schools tested below “basic proficiency” on the 
National Assessment of Education Progress — worse than any ottier school system in 
the nation. As a result, the D.C. Control Board took the drastic step of creating an 
independent board of trustees to manage the public schools. 

D.C. Diploma Means Little. Eighty-five percent of D.C. public school graduates who 
enter the University of the District of Columbia need remedial education before 
beginning their course work toward degrees. On average, these students require two 
years of remedial education to get up-to-speed, up from one year during the late 1970s. 
In 1994, 56 percent of D.C. public school graduates who took the U.S. Armed Forces 
Qualification Test — a vocational aptitude exam — scored below 50 percent, a failing 
grade. 

Money por Salaries, Not for Kids. In apparent violation of federal law, the D.C. school 
system kept two sets of books in order to spend more on personnel than the budget 
allowed. During the past few years, the school system has employed between 900 and 
1 .400 more people than were authorized. The D.C. public schools employ a central 
office administrator for every 20 teachers. The national average is one administrator for 
every 38 teachers. 


Low-Income Parents Support Scholarships 

If Money Was Not an Issue... In a recent poll, nearly two-thirds (64%) of D.C. residents 
indicated that if money were not an issue, they would send their children to a private 
school. 

Low-Income Parents Support Scholarships. By a 44 to 31 margin. District residents 
believe providing scholarships to low-income residents is a good use of taxpayer 
dollars. Among families earning less than $25,000, 59 percent support the program, 
while just 17 percent oppose it. African-Americans support the idea of a scholarship 
program by a 48 to 29 margin. Opposition is highest among families who earn $60,000 
or more, most of whom already send their children to private schools. 

Voting With Their Feet. The Washington Scholarship Fund, which offers partial 
scholarships to about 230 low-income D.C. residents, has 800 children on its waiting 
list. (In New York City, about 23,000 students recently applied for 1 ,300 scholarships.) 
Moreover, thousands of families have left the District (or never moved in) because of 
the poor condition of the D.C. public school system. 
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Questions and Answers 

Question: Doesn’t the scholarship bill drain D.C. public schools of the resources 
they desperately need? 

Answer: No. The legislation wouldn't take one dime away from D.C. public schools. 
The funding for this proposal would not come out of the District school budget. In fact, 
under the bill, per-student spending for public schools will increase because the budget 
will remain the same, but there will be 2,000 fewer students in the schools. 

Question: Isn't the amount of the scholarship too smali for parents to afford to 
send their chiidren to ail but a handful of schools? 

Answer: Absolutely not. The amount of the scholarship is enough to provide parents a 
wide selection of schools, including Catholic, Protestant, Muslim, and non-religious 
private schools. There are 88 private schools within the Washington Beltway that cost 
less than $4,000 per student, including 60 that cost less than $3,200. 

Question: Isn’t it unconstitutionai and bad public poiicy to support reiigious 
schoois with taxpayer doiiars? 

Answer: The bill does not give any taxpayer funds to schools, religious or otherwise. It 
provides scholarships to parents. Parents decide where the funds go. The Supreme 
Court has held that as long as beneficiaries decide where education funds are spent on 
their behalf and as long as the program does not help or hinder a particular religion, 
public funds can be spent by beneficiaries in religious institutions. 

Question: Won’t private schoois Just cherry-pick the brightest students and leave 
the public schoois with the students who need the most heip? 

Answer: The scholarships do not go to schools. They are awarded to parents. The 
parents decide where the children go, so the parents will cherry-pick the best schools. 
With regard to which children get scholarships, the legislation requires that they be 
awarded randomly, so neither the scholarship board nor the schools would be able to 
pick just the brightest students. 

Question: Under the bili, won’t schoois be abie to discriminate against African- 
American chiidren or against other groups the legislation doesn’t protect? 

Answer: No. The bill specifically states that any school participating in the program 
may not discriminate on the basis of race, color, or national origin. It also reaffirms that 
participating schools must abide by health and safety laws that already apply to them. 
Finally, the legislation is consistent with the new IDEA law, which guarantees the right 
of disabled students to receive a free and appropriate public education. 
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Question: What accountability is there in Ms program? Since the bill imposes no 
rules or standards, how can we be sure that student performance will improve? 

Answer: There are currently students attending private schools and public schools in 
the District, and there is ample evidence demonstrating which students are getting a 
better education. Nearly three-quarters of fourth-graders in D.C. public schools recently 
tested below ‘basic proficiency" on the National Assessment of Education Progress, the 
worst perfomnance in the nation. Fully 85 percent of public school graduates who enter 
the University of the District of Columbia require remedial education before beginning 
their course work toward their degree. On average, they require two years of remedial 
courses. The burden is on those who would deny parents the opportunity to have an 
alternative to a system that is among the worst in the nation to explain how children 
could be worse off by having the opportunity to go to a different school. 

In addition, the bill Includes the best system of accountability that exists — parents. 

The parents who care enough about their children to apply for the scholarship are not 
going put them in worse schools. And they most certainly are going to monitor the 
progress of their children and change schools if they aren’t satisfied. 

Question: How is Ms scholarship program any different from a voucher? 

Answer: Under a traditional voucher approach, school furiding follows the child. If the 
child goes to a private school, the per capita amount spent on his behalf, or some 
portion of it, follows him to the private school. Under the bill, the public school system 
funding Is unchanged if a child leaves the public school. A totally separate program is 
being created, which does not draw resources from the school budget, that provides a 
scholarship to qualifying children. In addition, the scholarship board is a public-private 
partnership under which private donations can supplement the activities of the board. 

Question: Isn’t the legislation a violation of home rule? Shouldn't education 
policy be under local control? 

Answer: Congress has a constitutional authority in the affairs of the District, including 
education policy. Moreover, no district resident is forced to apply for a scholarship; 
nothing is being imposed on anyone. If every resident is satisfied with their child's 
school, no scholarship will be awarded. However, a recent poll shows that by a 44 to 
31 percent margin. District residents believe providing scholarships to low-income 
residents is a good use of taxpayer dollars. Among families earning less than $25,000, 
59 percent support the program, while just 17 percent oppose it. African-Americans 
support the idea of a scholarship program by a 48 to 29 margin. Opposition is highest 
among families who earn $60,000 or more, most of whom already send their children to 
private schools. 
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Question: How are the kids going to obtain transportation to schooi? 

Answer: There are more than three dozen private schools that cost less than $4,000 
and another 50 outside of the District but inside the Beltway. There are 14 schools in 
Southeast, 10 in Northeast and 14 in Northwest that charge less than $4,000. There 
are plenty of schools where children live. Moreover, 230 students receive scholarships 
from the Washington Scholarship Fund (and another 800 are on a waiting list), and the 
parents of these children are willing and able to overcome the logistical obstacles to 
sending their children to a private school. 
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The Center for Education Reform 

September 8, 1997 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee: 

The quest for charter schools in the District of Columbia remains slow and 
encumbered by bureaucratic foot-dragging. The lack of a clear vision by officials in 
charge of what charters can do for DC school children has deterred all but the most 
tenacious individuals. No less than four major business and civic groups have beer 
working full-time to clear hurdles and send positive signs of encouragement 
throughout the city. For an area with the second strongest law in the land, the 
dearthjjf charter applicants and action is appalling and certainly not Congress' 
intent. . . _ 

Meanwhile, not two hours away by plane stands a shining.example of urban 
education reform. Chicago, Illinois was plagued by problems wore than the 
District's. Their major legislation replaced the ineffective school board with a CEO 
and Board of Trustees and gave them four years to turn around a city where the 
dropout rate hovers around Tifty percent. Chronic truancy is two' times the state 
average. 2- 

2 - l^ 

Not two years after the changes were made, the new Trustees have fired twelve 
principals from schools with poor academic results^ and placed another 28 schools 
with low achievement on notice. CED Paul Valias required all staff at seven deeply 
troubled schools to reapply for their j^s on jtme 25. Many were not hired back. 
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In addition, Chicago trustees began its reform effort with a back-to-basics push 
and a requirement that early reading instruction emphasize phonics. Homework is 
required — the higher the grade, the more homework — and social promotion is 
now prohibited. This past summer, thousands of children were required to attend 
summer school to make up for deficiencies before they could be passed on to the 
next grade. 

Valias also created 26 new schools for troubled youth, and established a 
teachers' academy to train staff. Financially, the new governance structure has 
tackled Chicago's mismanagement and fiscal woes, and are on track at retiring its 
$1.3 billion deficit by 2000. Finally, utilizing the best of the private sector, the CEO 
hired private contractors to do maintenance work, cutting 1,000 jobs. Work orders 
completed rose from 2,100 annually to 16,000. Now they will shift to giving building 
principals their own money to keep up their schools. Fraud and waste are down, 
any felons working in the schools are nearly gone, and much has been accomplished 
across the board on behalf of the 424,000 students that attend Chicago schools. 

On top of all that, the city has authorized 10 of the 15 charter schools permitted 
by law, and embraced them with lots of energy, support and assistance. Illinois 
passed its law in 1996, along side of DC the same year. In addition, in only 12 
months high standards and tests became a staple for all Chicago school children. 
Using inner city Catholic schools as a template to follow, schools CEO Paul Valias 
borrowed some tried and true practices and is using them successfully. Since 1996, 
achievement indications suggest a 13 point rise in math, 4 points in English, and 
slight growth in elementary reading scores, which in an area that has only declines 
for years is a big statement. 

In Chicago, there were no delays in repairing dilapidated buildings. It was one 
of the first orders of business in 1995, and by 1996, many of the most serious safety 
infractions were fixed. Is it any wonder that a district the size of Chicago, with 550 
schools, can make progress when it permits itself to hire any number of private 
contractors? It also pays its bill on time; a condition that apparently is not the case 
here, and was a factor in discouraging qualified contractors to step forward and seek 
contracts with DCPS. ~ 

Just six months ago, I shared with you my frustration over the pace of already 
enacted school reform. As an observer with a wide and deep knowledge of reforms 
at play throughout the country, I recommended that some timelines be established 
for officials to carry out the intent of the charter law. I spoke of the unparalleled 
potential for dramatic improvement that charters are bringing to children 
everywhere. Yet while over 150,000 children started off to about 750 charter schools 
around the coimtry last week, the District still has only four charters, two which are 
new, one of which should have been closed long ago and one who has struggled for 
every permy and ounce of freedom, otherwise guaranteed to her school by law. 
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An acquaintance who worked briefly at the EXIPS recently remarked to me that 
he had gone in as an avid defender of the system as is, and left reluctantly endorsing 
full-scale vouchers. While I for one offer unconditional support for aiding low- 
income children with real choices. I'm not sure that drawing that support from an 
experience with an ineffective bureaucracy is how I'd like to find compatriots. For if 
that is the impact the central district has in its bright-eyed employees (and it does so 
every day), how can it every be assured that any reform, no matter how mandated, is 
followed and carried through? 

The DC Public Charter School Coalition has recommended several steps to 
Congress to ensure parity and equity for charter schools. Each recommendation is 
sound and should be enacted. They are appended to my testimony. 

But I go further and suggest that unless Congress make further demands and 
squelch the ability of the Board and the school system to suck the life out of this 
critical education reform, we'll be having this same conversation next year. As we 
have seen in countless other states, if the people controlling the purse are not 
advocates and are not charged with fulfilling the law with appropriate oversight, 
then little will be done to effect the charter schools. 

Take, for example, the fact that the DC Public Charter School Coalition "for 
months has been attempting to negotiate with DCPS officials a definition and 
implementation of th e 'pr eference' provision in the existing law which provides 
that charter schools be given a preference when deciding how to dispose of surplus 
school property". Why does such negotiation take months if (a) existing law uses 
the term preference to denote just that — over all others, and (b) if the DCPS 
supports these efforts? 

The answer, on one level, is most likely that PCPS has been wedded to doing 
business as usual for too long. There is no reason to make charters happen, and the 
concept that one must do things differently to ensure freedom in charter schools — 
and efficient, direct funding~is not grasped by a bureaucracy that is not, by its nature, 
dynamic. 

And’ why did it take more than six months for one of the only two charter 
schools in DC last year to get a portion of the federal-charter school grant money. 

Six months, countless meetings, media attention, and constant badgering...is this 
what we want for DC school children? 

In Chicago, the Trustees have fully-established, well published timelines and 
goals. The Legislature has assigned people to work hands-on with the Trustees, to 
offer support as well as hold accountable those now in power. Part of this about, to 
be sure, personalities. But it is also about having a fixed set of goals and being forced 
to stick to them. You carmot turn around a city with the severe problems of DC 
with doing so. 
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My recommendations to the distinguished Committee members, in addition to 
those of the District Public Charter School Coalition, are as follows; 

1. Convene a Congressional briefing session for the Public Charter School 
Board, General Becton and staff, and the Board of Trustees, by leaders of 
the dozen or so states where charters are prospering and flourishing. 
This education process is essential to knowing how best to navigate the 
waters, and how to resist the temptation to move slowly. 

2. Enact measures, requirements and timelines similar to those that are 
paving the way for dramatic reform in Chicago. 

3. As I recommended in April, 1997, require 100% of per pupil funding to 
be disbursed in four payments starting thirty days prior to the charter 
schools opening. Congress can make special allocations for DC charter 
schools using prior year funding formulas. Also require that special 
education moneys bypass the District completely and go from the US 
Department of Education to the charter school. 

4. Assign a senior level Congressional staff person to attend and monitor 
all charter school policy meetings, and serve as the liaison with the 
civic resource groups. This person would ensure that the 
Congressional intent of the law was being fulfilled, and the DCPS 
would know clearly that Congress was aware of its various moves. 

5. Finally, establish a separate State Education Agency (SEA) for the 
District. Currently, the District's imique positioning makes it both city 
and state for purposes of federal programs. Having the charter 
program and its moneys administered by the DCPS as a local education 
agency (LEA) creates a conflict of interest with the (SEA), or, itself. 
Specifically, an SEA would undertake all educational planning and 
supervise facilities, distribution of federal programs and the like. The 
LEA would be run with a superintendent that is local only. Perhaps 
recommendation number 2, to create a Chicago-like reform effort here, 
could be used as a model in establishing this separate authority base. 

Make no mistake; I do not question the intentions or motivations of General 
Becton and his staff. It is clear, however, that the priorities of DCPS are not 
consistent with fundamental education reform, and that foot-dragging and delays 
will continue on every education measure unless and until the control is re- 
established. This is no doubt an issue for the Board of Trustees, but as Congress 
created the Board, so must Congress amend its plan if it fails to develop as originally 
enacted. 

Thank you. 
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D.C. Public Charter School Coalition 
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MEMBERS 
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CHARTER SCHOOLS 
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Friendship House 
The SEED Foundation 


Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Subcommittee. Thank you for the opportunity to appear before 
you today representing the D.C. Public Charter School Coalition. 
Our Coalition, which was formed early in 1997, represents the 
interests of D.C. charter school support groups, charter school 
founders, potential charter school founders, and existing D.C. 
charter schools, as well as many friends of charter schools in the 
fields of education, government, and business. 

The Coalition has studied exhaustively the pros and cons of the 
charter school provisions of the D.C. Reform Act of 1995. Our 
evaluation concludes that eight (8) critical legislative changes are 
required now to allow charter schools to compete on an equal 
financial basis with District of Columbia Public Schools. They 
are as follows: 


INDIVIDUAL'S 

Christopher Cerf 
Margaret Fisher 
Stuart Land 
Mary Levy- 
Patrick Grant 


1. Funding for Charter School Facilities 

(A) We propose an increase of $650 per pupil (approximately 10% of 
the per-pupil allocation for charter high schools) to be added to the 
current funding formula / or that amount to be explicitly earmarked in 
the Federal D.C. payment to be paid by the Federal Treasury. 


^ 
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Rationale: The current per pupU allocation for charter schools in the District makes no provision 
for funding of facilities and other capital costs. The facilities and other capital costs of District 
schools are funded traditionally from bond sales and not from the operating budget from which 
the per pupil allocation for charter schools is derived. 

Schools require a minimal 100 square feet per pupil. Our proposed increase of $650 per 
pupil would either service a lease payment of 100 square feet at $6.50 per foot or service a 
mortgage of $7,400 at 8% over 30 years which could be used to purchase and renovate a school. 
This recommended increase is very conservative and its payment by the Federal Treasury would 
provide a measure of certainty for investors. 

2. Surp lus School Properties Leasing Provisinns 

(A) VVe propose a long-term lease to charter schools for surplus school properties, simUar to the 
situation in California and many other states, as follows: 

1. Lease only, for life of school charter -with future option to piuchase. 

2. Triple net leases ® $1 per year. 

j. Conversion schools to have Right of First Refusal to the properties they currently 
occupy. 

4. Start-up charters and relocating conversions would also have access to such leases. 

5. Properties made available would include all "current public school property" referred to 
in "Preference in Leasing or Purchasing Pubhc School Facilities" (per Sec. 5205 (b) ). 

6. Leases-are available to 501(c)(3) non-profits and governmental instrumentahties only. 

Rarionale: Such a leasing proposal would define a predictable process for conversions and start- 
up charters as mandated by Congress in the District of Columbia School Reform Act of 1995. In 
addition to improving the DCPS asset value, this process ivould allow all schools to remain in 
the school system, improving the DCPS balance sheet dramatically. This provision will also 
define "preference" in facilities for charter schools as mandated by Congress. 
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3. Pension Provisions for Charter Schools 

, '\) We propose that current D.C.P.S. teachers choosing to teach in a charter school continue to 
have the same rights and methods of participating in the D.C. Teachers' Pension system as they 
previously enjoyed. 

(B) We also propose that any teacher (whether new to the District or otherwise) choosing to teach 
in a charter school should participate on an equal financial footing with all other D.C.P.S. 
teachers in the D.C. Teachers' Pension system. 

Rationale: At the present time, charter schools receive no funding of any type for teacher 
pensions. This lack of funding makes it virtually impossible for a charter school to compete for 
the same caliber of teachers as a District school. It also inhibits the conversion of an existing 
public school to a charter school since there is no pension provision within the per pupil 
allocation. The need for this change is urgent since there are three existing public schools 
'^-representing over 1,600 students who are applying for charter school status. These conversions 
could take effect as early as January 1998. 

4. Increase the D.C. Line Item for Charter Schools 

(A) We propose that the D.C. Line Item for charter schools be increased from S1.30 million to 
S5.25 million to reflect the minimum anticipated enrollment at charter schools for f/y 1998. 

Rationale: For the upcoming 1997/1998 school year, we expect there to be four (previously 
chartered) charter schools with @ 250 total students. Average funding for these students, per the 
current per pupil allotment, is approximately five thousand ($5,000) per student which translates 
to required funding of S1.25 million. However, next year's line item for funding of all charter 
■Khools (four existing charters plus those expecting to be awarded charters in November ) is only 
'^l.SO million. 
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Congressional legislation provides for up to 20 schools to be chartered annually. However, 
there are no funds provided for those charter schools expected to open after January 1, 1998. We 
ve now working with three public schools with a total enrollment of 1,600 who hope to convert 
to diarter sdtools during the 19^/19^ scIk>oI year. To fund these 1,^ studei^ at the average 
per pupil allotment of $5,000 for a partial school year would require $4.0 million. Therefore, total 
fundii^ xequi]^ in fly 1998 is $5.25 million. 

5. Creation of a Charter School Representative at the Department of-Education 

(A) We propose that Confess authorize the U.S. Department of Education to perform the duties 
and responsibilities (normally exercised by the State Education Agency) for Public Charter Schools 

inD.C 

Rationale: This change ivould permit the very significant federal start-up and planning grants 
for charter schools as well as all Title funding to be routed directly to charter schools. D.C. is the 
dnly jurisdiction in the U.S. where the SEA and the Local Education Agency (LEA) are one and 
the same. In every other jurisdiction the SEAs have the capadh' to supervise and hold the LEAs 
accountable. The D.C. SEA, inextricably tied to the D.C. LEA, is unable to perform its role 
effectively. Moreover, charter schools are designed to be a form of competition for District 
schools. This presents a distinct conflict of interest for the SE.'^, which should be an effident and 
independent conduit for federal funds. 

Th^ measure could be temporary until such time as the relationship between the District 
and the federal government has been restructured in such a way as to encourage creation of an 
independent SEA. 
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6._Incwiistd funding for D.C Public Charter R«sidential Schools 

{A) We propose that charter schools that serve students in residence be allowed to receive an 
increased annual payment. 

Suggested language to amend Section 2401(b)(3)(B): [amendment is in bold type] 

"(B) Payment-Notwithstanding paragraph (2), the Mayor and the District of Columbia 
Coimcil, in consultation with the Board of Education and the Superintendent, may adjust 
the amount of the aimual payment under paragraph (1) to increase the amount of such 
payment if a District of Columbia public school or a public charter schooi serves a high 
raunber of students— 

"(i) with special need 

"(ii) who do not meet minimum bteracy standards; or 
"(iii) who are in residence." 

rationale: A residential school can provide for students needing increased academic support, 
greater contact with strong role models, and a change in residential setting. Although these 
students may fall into the category of "special needs” stated in section (i) as defined by the District 
of Columbia primarily to provide support for students with learning disabilities, this population 
does not cover the compiete set of individuals who require a change in residential setting. To 
best serve the educational environmental, and social needs of such students, the District should 
be allowed to grant larger allocations than the current per pupii formula allows. - 

7. Creation of a Revolving Loan Fund 

(A) We propose that charter schools receive loans from unexpended funds from prior year 
appropriation of per pupil allocations. 
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Rationale: Public charter schools need funds to pay expenses which will be incurred as early as 
July of each year. The first payment of public charter school operating expenses are not paid 
efore October 15 due to the exigencies of the budget cycle. Hence, there is a significant funding 
gap- 

The proposed loaits from tmexpended funds would be repaid by deducting the amounts 
from the first payment which occurs October 15th (the Coalition's legislative proposal was 
submitted earHcr to the D.C. Appropriations Committee in the House). 

8. Eliminate the Cap in the present law on Charter School Trustees 

(A) We propose that the present cap on the number of charter school trustees be eliminated. 

Rationale: The present law caps the number of charter school trustees at seven. An effective 
Board of Trustees may well need more trustees to provide the advice and help a new school 
needs to assist it in its many tasks. 

Conclusion: 

Many obstacles remain. Our proposals, when enacted, will enable more charter schools to open 
successfully in the District. We believe those iimovative schools will provide better educational 
opportunities for children in the District of Columbia. 
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Mr. Chainnan, Members of the Subconunittee; 

It is an honor to appeal before you today to discuss reforms in the District of 
Colttmbia public schools. The views I express in this testimony are my owrr, and should 
rrot be construed as reinesentirtg any official position of The Heritage Foundatiorr. Much 
has happened sirrce the D.C. Finartcial Control Board arrd General Julius Becton took 
over the goveirtarrce of D.C. schools last November. The Board has acted efficiently with 
many of foe diletrmtas focing foe city’s schools but, as with any one-size-fits-all solirtion. 
General Bectmi’s solutions are boimd to displease some. This was particrrlarly ^rparertt 
when the Board swiftly voted on shutting down eleven D.C. public schools just a few 
morrfos ago. Alfoorrgh a fiscally sound solution, it lacked one key component; foe irrput 
of the commimity, specifically parental inpirt 

Nearly two years ago. Congress enacted one of foe strongest charter school laws 
in the courttiy for DC. Yet, foe city has only managed to open two - and bofo are cairght 
in legal battles at foe current time. While foe rest of the Country is reapirtg the benefits of 
charter schools, the nation’s cqrital - whose families cottld benefit foe most - is laggirtg 
behind. 


Last Febtrrary, The Washington Post (Febnrary 20, 1997) conveyed foe following 
disturbing facts aborrt D.C.’s public schools: 

♦ 85 percent of DC public school graduates who enter the University of foe District of 
Colttmbia. need remedial education before begirming course work toward their 
degrees; 

♦ 56 percent of DC public school graduates who took the U.S. Armed Forces 
QuidificatitHi Test in 1994 scored below 50 percent, a foiling grade; 

♦ n percent of DC fourfo'graders tested below “basic proficiency” on foe National 
Assessment of Education Progress in 1994, a standardized test given to students in 
dififerent grades every two yeata 

V. 

These focts-coqtledwifo foe currerrt decrepit state ofD.C.’s public school 
buildings which has caus^ a three-week delay in openittg this foil - tte prevalence of 
violence and drugs on the school grounds, and the vast but ineffective sdiool bureaucracy 
has mobilized everyone fiom foe President and Congress to local activists to find ways to 
fix the system quiddy. 

Mr. Chaiiman, there ate many elementsrn an effective solutwmio the D.C. school 
system’s shoitoontings. One is an oveibauloftfae public schools, especially foeir 
sufifocatingbutexnctac^iVdiich foe Omtrol Board has taken on very ably. Anofoeristo 
inoorporate competititm by ofieting charter sdtools wifoin foe public system, an 
alternative I hope willfloutidt under Geiterd Becton. Bid, foe best st^on is to offer 
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DC’s parents vouchns to send dieir children to Ae sdiools of their choice, whether 
public, private, or parochial. 

The District currently allows parents to choose between any public school of Aeir 
choic^ Although there are practical hurdles to exercising that option, we need to extend 
the op8im to include private and religious schools. This is crucial for three reasons; 
Private schools (aoduce better results especially in the inner-city, a well crafted choice 
programs channels dollars in the most direa way to the classnxnns, and choice ultimately 
benefits the public schools. 

• Private schools — especially parochial fchoola — produce better results especially 

in innci>city neighborhoods. Inner-city private, parochial, and charter schools 
invariably offer a safe and stable learning environment. As seen in the Milwaukee 
(WI) and Cleveland (OH) schools, and in the numerous private scholarship programs 
offend throughout the United States, low-incmne inner-city childtoi am benefiting 
fiom school choice. 

Recent studies of the Milwaukee Choice experiment - which provides vouchers 
for chiidren to attend a public or private non-nligious school of their choice - wen 

conducted by Paul Peterson of the Jehn F. Kennedy School of Govenunent and 

Department of Government at Harvard University, and Jay Gneae, fiom the Center to 
Public Policy at the University of Houston. These wen followed by a snidy by Cecilia 
Rouse fiom Princeton University. They offer concrete evidence that school choice 

programs benefit minority inner-city students the most The Peterson/Greene study 
shows that, after just dnee years, file gap between the test scores of whites and minorities 

narrowed by 33 percent to 50 pemnL The Rouse Study found that the Mawaukee 
Choto program significantly imeased the mathematic^ achievement of students who 
had participated in the program. 

The most irrtpcalant work dememstrating the strong effect of Catholic sdioolmg, 
particularly cm pocn black children, is fiiat of the late sociologist James Coleman, of the 
University of Qiicago. Coleman’s landnunk study shows that Catholic school 

so|homotes scored 10 percent higher in staence, 12 penent highn in and 17 to 21 

percent higher in mathematics, reading, and vocabuW, than their public school 
counterparts. His study also showed that a child is mom likely to attend school wiA a 
child of another race in a private school fiian in a public one. In addition, drop-out rates 

an significanfiy lower in privtUe schools than in public sduxrls. 

Recent studies confirm Coleman’s findings with an even higher degree of 

accuracy. Willuun N. Evns and Robert M. Schwab fiom file University of Maryland 

School of Economics, to instance, found thd attending a Catholic higft school raised the 
probability of finishmg high school and entering coU^ to innercity cfaildten by 

«iw »nwn p»r..iih»g« points, ‘nhisistwicesslargessfiieeffectofmovingfiomaone- 

to a two-parent fiunily and two and one-half times as large as the effect of raising patents 
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education fiom a high school dropout to a college graduate, ” drey observed. Evans and 
Schwab also noted that Cadiolic schools have a particularly strong effect on students 
with the lowest probability- to graduate - inner-city black pupils, students in urban areas, 
and students wiA low test scores. 

Derek Neal, an associate proiessor in economics at the Univer^ of Chicago, 
found that Afiican-Ametican and Hispanic students attending urban Catholic schools 
were mote than twice as likely to graduate fiom college as their counterparts in public 
schools. He found diat 27 percoit of black and Hispanic Catholic-school graduates wdio 
started college went on to graduate, compared with 1 1 percent in urban piAlic schools. 
Neal’s study also showed that the probability diat irmCT-city students would graduate 
fiom high school irtcreased fiom 62 percent to at least 88 percent when those students 
were placed in a Catholic secondary school. Furthermore, udien compared with their 
public school counterparts, rtrinority students in urban Catholic schools can expect to earn 
roughly 8 percent higher wages in the future. 

Corrsistent with Neal’s firtdirrgs, the latest study in this area by University of 
Oregon ecorromists David Figlio and Joe Stonefirund an even larger positive differettce 
in test scores for black and Hispanic students r^io atterrded religious schools, an effect 
even mme pronounced for blades atrd Hisparricsin mban areas, particularly in large 
central cities. (Neal’s data is otrly fiom urban areas.) 

Finally, Caroiitre M. Hoxbyf an econorrrist at Harvard studied the 
efieedvettess of school choice programs, found that competition fiom Catholic schools 
increased acadettric achievement at both public atrd Catholic schools. She firund drat 
greater private school competitiveness raises the academic quality of public schools, 
wages, atrd high school graduation rates of public school students. She also found that 
public schools react to diis competition by increasittg the teachers’ salaries. Through 
choice, Hoxby concluded that both public and {aivate, Jrtcludir^ religioirs, school kids 
would increase the amount of time spent in school by abotrt two years while their rrtath 
and readirrg test scores would improve by about 10 percent She also noticed a wage 
increase of 14 percent 

« More fedcralffollars would get into the classrooms. Evoi though the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act allocates the majority of its funds to programs that 
~ benefitdie needy or disadvantaged, most of the money — over $2 billion in tax dollars 
— is spent onjaoffwm and administrative costs that do not directly involve local 
school districts. Through a well-designed school choice program, such as the one 
: offeredby you and your colleagues in the Student Opportunity Scholarship Act, 
federal money can tedirectly,funneled to a state or local agency, vdiich then can 
direct the (tollars immediately ta pments to enable diem to select a school of choice 
for their children. 
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• Vo«efcef»w<Mrtdi«vep«blfcicfcooldoB*nto»eo«p«bBeicfcool»t»d«m.'nie 
pcTiiupil costs of sending ■ chOd to a private or parocliiil school are tower than 

costs of sending titan to a public sdiool. Aceoiding to a study on tite costs of private 

school education conducted by the Cato Institute hne in Washington, 67 percent of 

all private elementary and secondary sdiools charge $2,500 or less in tuition; the 
average tuition in private adiools is only $3,1 16. This is half the national avera^ 
cost of$6,857 to educate a student in pBWk school. InD.C.,tiieper-pifliilcostis 
even higbn, $8,841. The average cost of a Catholic sdiool in DC is less than half 
thatamoiBiL (St Peters on CapititiifiU charges $2,880; Holy Comfister on East 
C^alol charges $2,000; and St Fiands Xavier on Pennsylvania Avenue charges 
$1,800.) The public sdiools involved in a school choice or voucher progiam can in 
turn use the extra space and money to benefit their studen t s, by m a n ag in g thrir 
resources better or taking fiimer action against unnily students. 

Mr. school choice is the only reform u i w'JMMiiiu n that would offer DC schools 

.nA m.Mnr .bU igmlts. offeriiis thc parents of thc Distrkt of Columbia 

choices beyond the traditional public education system, via diatler achoob and private 
acboob, wiU ease the burden on the Distiict's public schools wlule uttimalely offering aU 

chilfoen in DC a better educa tion . 

Thenkyou. 
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The Heritage Foundatioii ia a non^siofit, educational, pidilic policy research 
organization operating under sectiojn 501 (cX3) of the Internal Revenue Sendee Code. It 

is privately siqipotted, and receives no finids fiom any govenunent at any level, nor does 
it perfixm arty government or other corrtract work. 

The Heritage Foundation is the most broadly siqipotted think tank in die United 
States. During 1996, it had more than 200,000 individual, fiamdation, and corporate 
si^tporters r e p r es e n ting every state in the U.S. Its 1996 contributions came from the 
following sources: 


Oovemment 

OK 

Individuals 

S2K 

Foundation Orants 

21% 

Corporations 

7% 

Investment Ineome 

15% 

Pubiieetion Sales 

5% 


No oorporiiion provided The Heritage Foundation with more than 2H of its 1996 
aniaial ineome. The top five corporate given provided The Heritage Foundation with 
lesstim3Sofitsl996aamalineooie. The Heritage Foundadon'a books are audited 
jnniMtiy iiy ilw! M tin — l aecnuBtinp firm of Deioitle and Toudie. A list of tiagor donors 
is avaitaMe fiom The Heritage Foundation upon tetpiesL 

Meniben of The Heritage Foundation staff teatiiy as imlividnals disenaaing their 
own in dependent research. The views expeesaed are dieir own, and do not reflect an 
pnririoM far The llfiitag r Foundation or its hoard of trutieea. 
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T wo separate and very systems of education exist in the District of Columbia. In 

one, children from all races and socioeconomic backgrounds are learning the basic skills 
and more, and are going on to college at high rates. The other system consigns the majority 
of its students to deteriorating and dangerous schools in which the education establishment has 
failed to teach most of them the skills they will need to succeed in school, let alone get into college. 
E)espite numerous r^bnns and mas^e spending, the District of Columbia public schbols (DCPS) 
have failed to improve their record, relegating thcuisandsof student to a system that lags behind the 
generally more efficient private school system: 

Congress soon will debate several measures designed address this educatimi crisis, including 
-legislation th at would offer educational opportunities to 60,000 eligible D.C. students. Under the 
District of Columbia Student Opportunity Scholarship Act of 1997, for example, 2,000 low-income 
'Students -would receive scholarships to attend the public or private school of their choice. The need 
for such scholarships and other education refonm became staridy apparent last year when the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Financial Responsibility and Management Assistance Authority (known as the 
D.C. Financial Control Board) released a report on the state of the D.C public schools. In ttiis 


1 The District of Columbia Student ^>pominity Scholarship Act of 1997. introduced by Reimsentatives Richard 
Armey (R-TX), William Lipinski (I>-IL). and Royd Hake (EM4Y) and Senaton Dan Coats (R-4N). Josqjh 
Lieberman (D-CT). and Sam Brownback (R-KS), would give vouchers to 2,000 of the District’ s poorest students 
to attend a school of their choice in the D.C. metrepolitan area. 

2 The authority was created by Congress in 1995 to address the financial and mant^ment cUfficulties of the District 
of Columbia. 


Nothing written here i$ to be consrued » nece«arify reflecting the view of The Heritage Foundation 
or as an attempt to aid or hinder the patwgr oCany bill before Congreu. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE CONEIIMS POSmVE EfEECIS Of SCHOOL CHOKE 
ON hOLK SCHOOLS 

Caroline M. Hoxby, an economist at Harvard, studied flie efiectiveness of school dunce 

programs using five different national surveys ("Do Private Sdtools Provide Con^to 

& Public Sdiools?" National Bureau of Economic Reseafdi Working Paper No. 4978, 19^. 
She fotind that competitum from Cadiolic schools increased academic achieven^t at bom 
oublic and private s<hoob. Spedfi^dly/Ho)d>y examined die "effects of inter-sch^l com- 
^tion on^lic schools [based ohj iheavailabflity and costs of private 
tives to public sdwols." Her ieseardi showed duit greater pnvate school ^pehhvene^ > 

raises the academic qu^ty of pnbHcsduxds, wages, aiul HA sdu»l graduationrates of 

public sdiool students. & addittori, her study found foal pubBc schools re^ to this omiye- 
tition by increasing fodrteadiets' salaries. THoug^ durice. Ho Ay conduded, stud^ls m 
bofo public and private sdiools would increase the amount of time they ment m sd^l by 

about two years while ttieir mafo and reading test scores would imwove by about 10 
percent. She also estimated ^lA subsequmt wages would increase by 14 percent. 


report, the Control Board warned that the "^ger students stay in the District’s public school 
system, the less likely they are to succeed" 

Reports from numerous sources underscore this gloomy assessment On average, D.C. students 
perform far worse than all other students at the national level on the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress exam.'* The $7,30(l.per-student school system has been so fraught with mismanage- 
ment and corruption that last November the Control Board took over its operation and dismmtled 
the 1 1-member D.C. school board, taking away its power over budgets and policy and electing 
retired Army Lieutenant General Julius Becton, Jr., as superintendent. 

As General Becton and the D.C. Emergency Tran- 
sitional School Board struggle to find solutions to the 
Disttict’s problems, a look at D.C.’s approximately 
90 nongovermnent schools offers guidance for re- 
form efforts. Comparisons (to the extent posrible) be- 
tween public and private schools in the District ate 
instructive. For the following comparison, when lo- 
cal <tata are not available, national data are used It is 
important to note that this study addresses only cate- 
gories of schools in the District, not individual 
schools. Several public schools have outstanding 
acUevement records, and not every private school outperforms the pubUc schools. 

The following points clarify the condition of private and public school education in the District of 
Columbia. In each case, the most recent available data ate used. 



3 ChiUnn in Crisis: Fonndasion /or Ihs Fnlm. District of Columbu Fnancial RosponsibiUty and Management 
Assistance Authori^. Noveodwr 1996, available on the laiernei at 

lua:/Avww.nubian.com/d<fta/Mf»Ht^tdr^rm3.ktmL 

4 See U.S. Department of Education, NAEP 1996 Sdenu Report Card for the Nadoas and the States. IW. pp. 

25, 56. and NA£P 1996 Mathematics Report Card for the Nations md the States. February 1997. pp. 28, 30. 

5 In certain cases, evlierdau were used in Older to develop consistency in comparisons. 


2 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

According to information furnished by the roost recent census, the D.C. public schools, and the 
Archdiocese of Greater Metropolitan Washington; 

• In 1995, more students attended private schools than at any time since 1986. Over 15,000 stu< 
dents — 17 per^nt of school-age children in the District — attended jmvate schools that year. 

• During the 1994-1995 school y^. about the same number of black students attended private 
schools as white students citywide. ' 

• According to the most recent census, private school attendance is highest in the District’s 
third ward, in which students score the highest on DCPS standardized tests. (See Chart 1.) 

• In Ward 8, in which the poverty rate tops 25 percent, at least 10 percent of the student 
population attends private schools. (See Charts 1 and 2 and Table 1.) 

ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT IN D.C. PUBUC SCHOOLS^ 

In the most recent round of DCPS testing, during the 1996-1997 school year (see Chart 3), 

• 33 percent of third graders scored below the basic level in reading and math; 

• 29 percent of eighth graders scored below basic in reading; and 

• 72 percent of eighth graders scored below basic in math. 

(On these tests, students can score “below basic,” “basic,” “proficient,” or “advanced.” A score of 
“proficient” signifies that the student is performing at grade level.) 

On the National Assessment of Educational Progress, the District of Columbia consistently scores 
last behind all participating states. Furtfaeimore: 

•' 80 percent of DCPS students in fourth grade ranked below the basic math achievement 
levels in 1996 (see Chart 4); 

. • 78 pe rc e n t of DCPS foutth graders ranked below the basic reading achievement levels— 
nearly twice as low as the national average — in 1994 (see Chart 5); and 

• Only 53 percent of the students entering D.C. high schools in nindi grade remained in the 
^ .system to graduate four years later. Overall, 40 peremt of the city’s high school students 

dropped out or left the District's schools to attend other schools. 

Evidence of the cumulative effect of inefieettve schools is found in the amount of remedial educa- 
tion required to bring D.C public school graduates up to speed when they enter college^ In the late 
1970s, officials ftom the University of the District of Columbia (UDC) reported that it look one 
year of remedial work to do this. Now, aixotxiing to the D.C. city government and the UDC, the 
average time required is about two years.^ 


6 Based on DCPS Dropout and Mifradons Statistks (1991-1995). 

7 lndiees:ASta:istkallHdtx to District ef Columbia S€rriees, 1994-1996. Office of Planning and Evaluation, 
Govenunent of the District of Columbi^ p. 246. 

8 To protect the privacy of their students, the majority of D.C. private schoeds were unwillii^ to release lest scores; 
thus, the authors are unable to provide test score comparisons. 

9 Valerie Stnus& md Smi Horwitz, ‘‘Studentt Cau^ in a Cycle of Fathae.’* The Washington Poet, February 2a 
1997. p-Al. 
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HOW SCHOOL CHOICE BENEFITS MILWAUKEE PUBUC SCHOOLS 

Tlte following are from foe affidavit of Jcfon Gardner, at>lar^ member of foe 

Milwaukee Public Schools Board of Directois and a member of foe National Association 
for foe Advancement of Colored People and American Civil liberties Union, on foe 
positive effects of foe Milwaukee sdiool choice program on foe city's public schools. 
(Mr. Gardner submitted this affidavit on September 12, 1996, in defend of the Milwau- 
School Choice Program in Warner Jadcson, et al. vs. John T. Benson, et al. and Parents 
for School Choice, etal.. No. 95-CV-1982, and Milwaukee Teachers' Education Association, et 
al. vs. John T. Benson, et al. and Parents for School Choice, et al.. No. 95-CV-1997.) 

My involvement wifo Milwaukee Public Schools — as a member of the 
school board, as a parent, and as an active and concOTied dtizen— has per- 
suaded me that MPS's internal reforms leqi^ foe sustained diallenge and 
competitirm of foe Milwaulae Parental Choice Program. The program also 
puts effective pressure on MPS to o^and, accelerate, and improve reforms 
long deliberated and too-long postponed. The following exan^les demon- 
strate MPS's responsiveness to foe needs and requests of our low-income 
minori^ families dviring 1995-96: 

• MPS has, at Icn^ last, approved its first charter sdiool. 

• MPS aufoorized force small, innovative hi^ schools initiated by MPS 

teachers. 

• We approved our foird Montessori school after more than a ciecade 
of Icmg waiting lists [of students foat want] to enter our two highly 
successful MPS Montessori sdiools. 

• Low-income MPS parents have long complained about foe unpre- 
dictable continuity for foeir duldren, and are especia^disadvantaged 
by racial and geographic restrictions from entering M»'s most popu- 
lar schctols in thelottery random sdecticm process. We increased 
educaticmal ccmtinuity at five schools. 


• In an historic action, foe MPS board voted to dose six schcx>b we iden- 
tified as fruling and to reconstitute foese sdiools' administraticms and 
faculties. 

• We have e9q>anded our use of partnership sdux^. 

• We audwrized two elementary sdiools to ccmtract for expanded 
classicx)m space. 

• We have contracted wifo two religiously affiliated, non-sectarian 
schctols for ^ccepticHud education students. 

I bdieve that the challenge and competition provided by foe Milwaute 
Parental Choice Progr^ tor exemplaiy educational standards, and opticms 
for state-aid dollars, niade foe criti^ cliffrirence in instituting foese long- 
overdue reform s during the 1995-96 sdux)l year. 
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NATIONAL COMPARISONS TO CATHOLIC INNER-CITY SCHOOLS 

Many studies have found that the poorest students in the country’s inner cities perform better in 
Catholic schools. For example, 23 percent of eighth graders ^m the poorest families who ^tend 
public schools across the country perform below basic levels in reading, compared with 11^ 
percmt of poor students in Catholic schools. (See Chart 6.) 

STUDENT DISCIPLINE AND SAFE LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS 

Various surveys of students and teachers present drastic differences in the environments of public 
and private schools. For example: 

• 16 percent of students in the District’s publk schools have reported carrying a weapon into 
school; 11 percent avoid school because they fear for their safety. By contrast, during the 
1996-1997 school year. D.C. Catholic schools reported only one instance of a weapon at 
school and only one drug incident. No serious violence was reported.^ ^ (See Chart 7.) 

• Despite a high level of violence during the 1992-1993 school year, the DCPS reported expel- 
ling students at a rate of only 24 per 1 ,000 pupils, far below tlw urban school average of 1 14. 
In D.C. Catholic schools, o^y 2 children woe expelled. 

• 19 percent of D.C. public school teachers report verbal abuse as a serious problem, as op- 
posed to 17 percent of public school leaders in central cities nationwide and a mere 1.8 
percent of private school teachers in central cities nationwide. (See Chart 8.) 

BUDGETS AND BUREAUCRACY 

According to data on pubUc and private school budgets and administrative costs trom the 
Archdiocese of Greater Metropolitan Washington and the D.C. public schools: 

• The District has only 16 teachers per administrator, compared with the national average of 
42. Catholic schools in the District fund 255 teachers for every administrator. (See Chart 9.) 

• Only a little more than 50 percent of die District’s education expenditures goes toward in- 
struction, while the rest of the country spends 62 percent (See Chart 10.) Catholic schools 
in the District allocate more than 63 percent of their expenditures to instmction. 

• The DCPS average per-pupil expenditure was about $7,300 in fiscal year 1996, higher than 
the national average for almost ^ big cities. D.C. “center city” Catholic schools educate 
their students at a cost of about $2,700 per pupil. (See Chan 1 1 .) Overall, educating a stu- 
dent at 88 private schools in the District (ii^luding both sectarian and nonsectarian schools) 
costs less than $4,000 a yean at 65. it costs less than $3,200. 

• Despite high funding levels per student, a D.C Financial Control Board survey found that 12 
percmt of D.C. public school classrooms did not have textbooks at the beginning of the 
1996-1997 school year, and 20 percoit did not have adequate supplies.^^ 


IOl See Nina H. Shokrait, ‘*Why Cttholic Schools Spell Success for America's Inner-City Children,’' Heritage 
Foundation Backgrounder No. 1 128, June 30, 1^7. 

1 1 Interview with Vincent Clark, Catholic Ardidiocese of Greater Metropolitan Washingnm. The Archdiocese 
received diese numben from its 16 "center city" Catholic schools for the 1996-1997 school year. 

1 2 This nuiid)er reflects die actual cost to die school system for die 1995-1996 school year, not the tuition rate 
chafed per pupil. 

1 3 Strraiss and Hwwitz, "Students Caught in a Cycle of Failure," op. cit. 
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• Aft^ school officials aanounced over two years ago that they had abolished nearly 1 80 bu- 
reaucr^c positions, school records later revealed that they actually had cut only 100 slots — 
all of them teaching positions.^^ 

• In 1996, the federal government revoked $20 million in grants awarded to the system be- 
c»ise of gross mismanagement. For example, the District spent $ 1 .6 million on unrelated 
personnel salaries instead of extra instruction for disadvantaged students, as required by law. 

• The DCPS spend $21 million annually to send 1,079 special education students to private 
schools. This comes to $19,500 per student, a rate that is five times the mdional average. 


QUALITY OF FACIUnES 


Waste and inefficiency are widely cited as partly responsible for the ci^’s deteriorating schools. 
For exan^)le: 


• According to the Superintendent’s Task For^ on Educatnm Infrastructure, a comprehensive 
facilities assessment of 189 school system buildings in 1991 found mwe than 16,000 
physical deficiencies that would cost an estimated $584 million to repair. 


• In 1996, the U.S. General Accounting Office reported that 91 percent of D.C. public schools 
had at least one inadequate building feature and 73 percent of the District’s schools had at 
least one unsatisfactory environmental condition, including improper lighting heating, and 
ventilation. (See Chart 12.) The averse age of DCPS buildings is 50 years. ^ 

• The GAO also found that 25 percent of the maintenance budget never left the facilities 
office. 


• In the early 1990s, the D.C. Council allocated $63 million for roof repairs. According to Con- 
trol Board analysts, only 7 percent of that ironey was spent on roof repairs. Much of the 
remainder was diverted to pay f<K salarks. 


CONCLUSION 

The D.C. public school system needs sweeping reform. It is still far from clear, however, that 
needed reforms will be imirieniented soon. That is why allowing students fiom the bottom rung of 
the ladder to attend private schools, as contemplated ^ the D.C. Student Opportunity Scholarship 
Act of 1997 now being considered by CongreK, is so necessary. The District’s public schools have 
failed to prepare students for success; the District’s private schools ofier a less expensive, more ef- 
fective alternative. Until General Becton is able to bring public schools up to par, children living in 
the nation’s capital should have the choice to attend a school that will provide them with the quality 
education they deserve, whether that school is pid>lic or private. 


14 Sari Horwitz and Valerie Strauss, *‘A Well'Financed Failure.*' 77ie Washington Post. February 16. 1997. p. Al. 

15 U.S. General Accounting Office. ScA<w/ FociVin'es.' Condition of America’s Schools, CAO/HEHS 95-61. Fdiruary 
1995, p. 37. 

16 Michael Powell and Vernon Loeb. ‘in Lieu of Planning, Patchwork: Students Prepare for the Future in Buildings 
Bearing Scars of the Past,” The Washington Post, February 18, 1997. p. Al. 
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DCPS Schools Producing Highest Outcomes in Wards 
in Which Most Students Attend Private Schools 


90 % 

80 

70 



7 8 1 6 5 2 4 3 

Ward 


Note CTBS is The Comprehensive Test of Bek SUOs. The District his since swKched to the Stanford Achaevcment 
Test The latest scores are not yet available by ward. 

Source: 1990 Census; D.C Office of Flaming; OCPSP. 
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D.C. Private School Attendance, Poverty, and 
Median Income by Ward 
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Source: 1990 Ui. Census; D.C Office of Plarrvng, DCFS. 
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Only Half of the Distriets Education Expenditures Go Toward 
Instruction— The National Average Is 63 Percent 



O.C. Ktationil 


Source; NCES Statistics in Bntf Revenues end £irpeodtajres fiy Puttc EJementOfy and Secondaty 
Education: Schoot Year 1 994- 1 995. U5. Oepartmem of EduciUon. june 1997. 
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FY 1996, DCPS Spent Almost Three Times as Much 
-Per Student as Center City Catholic Schools 


Agregate Spending Per Rjpa 



$2.700 


- Averecc: 
Public Sd^ 


National 
Avera^ 
Private Sdtools 


D.C Center 
City Catholic 


Note: F^ures are for total spendir^ per pupd. not ^ition- 

Sources: DCPS. FY <998 Recommended SudeetRepuest. January IS. 1997; Archdocese of Greater 
Washington; ft/bSc end Pnvott Schools — Hew Do They Differ? U.S. Department of Educatioa 
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Kent B. Amos 

Charter School Testimony 

Subcommittee on Oversight of Government Management, 
Restructuring In the District of Columbia 

September 8, 1997 


Good Morning, Chairman Brownback, Senators, ladies and gentiemen. i am pleased to 
be able to address you on this very important subject this morning. 

My name is Kent Amos. I am the founder and President of the Urban Family Institute, a 
non-profit family and child advocacy and service organization in the District of 
Columbia. UFI was established in 1991 to create urban neighborhoods in which every 
family has the resources necessary to realize their full potential and to ensure that 
no child grows up without the close guidance, nurturing, discipline and support of 
caring adults. The Institute works in churches, schools, and public housing 
developments to build infrastructure which will support families. We are very 
excited about the opportunity for educational reform and neighborhood redevelopment 
which has been made possible by local charter school legislation. The Institute is 
working with the O.C. Council to ensure that necessary changes are made to the 
current legislation which will help support the successful start of neighborhood 
charter schools. 

The Urban Family Institute (UFI) is pleased to submit our recommendations for 
legislative changes supporting world-class education for all cMIdren in the District 
of Columbia. We propose four critical legislative changes that will allow charter 
schools to stand on equal financial footing with their counterparts in the District of 
Columbia Public Schools. 

1. Funding for Charter School Facilities 

The current per-pupil allocation for charter schools in the District makes no 
provision for funding of facilities and other capital costs. The facilities and other 
capital costs of traditional public schools are funded from bond sales and not from 
the operating budget from which the per-pupil allocation for charter schools is 
derived. 

We propose an increase of approximately 10% of the per-pupil allocation for charter 
high schools - this amount being the highest average per-pupil costs of all grade 
levels - to be added to the current funding formula or that amount to be earmarked in 
the federal D.C. payment. Nationally, capital costs comprise an average of 10-15% of 
public school expenditures. 
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2. Equity in Teacher 's Pensions 

^ , /V- 

Presently, charter schools receive no funding for teacher pensions. This lack of 
funding makes it difficult for a charter school to attract the same high quality 
teachers as any District school. It also impedes the conversion of existing public 
schools to charters since there is no pension provision within the per-pupil 
allocation. 

We propose that teachers in the D.C. public charter schools should be given the same i 
rights and methods of participating in the D.C. Teachers' Pension system as their 
colleagues in our traditional public schools. Charter schools are themselves public 
schools, and as such, there should be no fundamental distinctions between funding 
allocated to their students or teachers. It is crucial that we request an allotment In 
our per-pupil funding that allows teachers in the charter schools to participate on 
equal financial footing as all teachers in the District. 

3. First- Ye ar Receipt of Federal funds 

Funds for school lunch. Title I, and special education are imperative for the chiidren 
who will be entering many newly formed charter schools. It is critical that charter 
schools receive this money in year one so that children can be fed and receive 
specialized educational support. As it stands, charter schools are compromised by a 
timing problem. Eligibility for federal educational assistance has traditionally been 
determined using data from the prior year's enrollment. This would exclude start-up 
charter schools. Wo urge changes to the legislation which would ensure that charter 
schools receive federal funding in their start-up year. One possible solution would be 
to make this data available to the new charter schools from the traditional public 
schools which the students had attended the previous year or from the central offices. 

Alternatively, since the district's fiscal year begins in October, students could, as a 
practical matter, be counted before the end of the first fiscal year (i.e. in 
September), and then qualify for funds in the next fiscal year (i.e. October), which 
would actually be the same school year. Again, we view this as a matter of equity 
between public schools. Charter schools should be treated no differently from 
traditional public schoois which routinely use preliminary estimates of student 
enrollment to qualify for federal funding. 

4. Re-establishment of funding for Adult Education 

If at any time in the future, the DCPS should reinstitute the funding of adult education 
programs, we propose that these programs receive equal funding in the charter 
schools. 

Conclusion 

It is imperative that charter schools are given an equai opportunity to succeed in 
-educating DCs children. 
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STATEMENT OF BRUCE K. MACLAURY 
CHAIRMAN, EMERGENCY TRANSITIONAL EDUCATION BOARD OF 

TRUSTEES 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Before The 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT, RESTRUCTURING, 
AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
UNITED STATES SENATE 

SEPTEMBER 8, 1997 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 


Thank you for giving us the opportunity to present the views of the Emergency Board of 
Trustees on the progress of school reform in the District of Columbia. 

The Trustees have been given until June 30, 2000 to accomplish wide-ranging, long- 
lasting reform in the District's school system. As you know, the charge we received 
from the Control Board last November was detailed and far-reaching; we are asked to 
make rapid improvement in virtually every aspect of this system's functions. For our 
CEO, General Becton, and for the other Trustees, that has meant making some hard 
choices among competing priorities. 

Inescapably, we have had to put safe and secure schools at the top of the list. If our 
motto “Children First" means anything, it means ensuring that students go to school in 
buildings free of violence, and also free from leaky roofs that could cause fire code 
violations and unexpected shutdowns. This Administration took over from earlier ones 
that had allowed schools to deteriorate while not even spending their admittedly- 
inadequate capital funds. We were given enough funds, $49.6 million, to make a 
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responsibie start toward stabilizing our aging schools, and we gave full support to 
General Becton when he decided that the job had to be done right, by replacing leaky 
roofs instead of patching them in an endless waste of taxpayer dollars. 

The Dimensions of the Emergency. If you have not recently reviewed the Control 
Board order of November, 1996, and the accompanying statistical maten'als, I 
commend them to you. They illustrate vividly why we are called the “Emergency" 
board. When we took on these responsibilities, the public school system was in 
meltdown. Data on students and staff were difficult to obtain and hard to verify; 
procurement practices and financial controls were lax; standards for hiring and 
evaluation were unenforced. The organization was brilliant at creating bureaucratic 
logjams, but had forgotten how to educate children. 

I begin on this point for two reasons; First, to give General Becton credit he has rarely 
. received, for taking a series of actions to rationalize the organization and put it on a 
sound footing. He has worked hard over the past 10 months to put in place the people 
and systems needed to do the job -- but much of this effort has not been visible to the 
average citizen, or even to members of Congress. 

The second reason I cite this effort is because this groundwork hee brought us to the 
point where real accountability is becoming possible. Beginning with this new school 
year, you and the public will know what to expect, how fast it should happen, and who 
is responsible. Our fundamental principle is that the performance Of every individual in 
this system should be measured by how well their work contributes to increased 
student learning, and that process starts with the Trustees and Gen. Becton. 

The Academic One Year Plan. Over the past several months, in a series of 
forums, we have obtained broad public input on how to shape our academic plan for 
the coming year and beyond. In an upcoming public meeting, we expect to ratify this 
ambitious program, including; 


0 


Tough new academic standards and assessments; 
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o Performance targets for every school in the system, plus rewards for those that 
meet targets, probation for schools in trouble, and reconstitution for those that 
chronically fail our children; 

o An evaluation system that bases teacher and principal evaluations on the 
progress of students in their care; 

o And a new promotion policy ensuring that students in the third and eighth 
grades have at least basic reading skills before moving to a higher grade. 

■Assessing Our Progress. The key to systemwide accountability is solid, 
quantifiable evidence of student learning. That's why the Trustees have endorsed not 
only stronger academic standards for DC, but also a system of assessment that 
provides consistent, reliable data to parents, teachers, and administrators. This data 
will form the core of what we report to all those who play a role in setting school- 
system policy, including the Control Board and the members of this Committee.' 

In releasing preliminary results of last May's Stanfotd-9 assessments a few weeks 
ago, we saw the power of good data to mobilize public opinion. District residents were 
dismayed to know that one-third of our third graders are ‘below basic' in both reading 
and math, that 29 percent of eighth-graders are “below basic” in reading, and that an 
astonishing 72 percent of eighth-graders are “below basic' in math. Citywide, grade- 
by-grade results will shortly be released,- and will give us a detailed map of where we 
must concentrate improvement efforts. And nationally-normed, school-by-school 
results will be released a few weeks later. 

We are committed to doing these in-depth assessments beginning in first grade. 
Improving the basic reading and math skills of our young people is at the heart of our 
mandate. Just as we are setting standards for what students must know and be able to 
do at each grade level, we must test to make sure they are reaching those standards. 
We cannot wait until third or fourth grade to find out whether a child can't read. 
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Research and Redesign. Part of our charge from the Control Board is to direct 
resources to the level of individual schools. The budget being presented today takes a 
major step in that direction, and our academic plan envisions going further ~ aiming to 
put decisions about 85% of school system resources in the hands of local school 
administrators within the next several years. 

But our mandate is not simply to pour more dollars into business-as-usual schools. 
Over the past decade, educators have learned a great deal about what works and 
what doesn’t. The work of the New American Schools Development Corporation, the 
Edison Project, the Core Knowledge Foundation, and researchers such as Robert 
Slavin of Johns Hopkins University have provided eye-opening new approaches to 
educating America's children. Washington is our nation’s capital, and wo believe that 
children here should have the best the nation can offer from this array of new design 
ideas. 

Already, twenty-three of our lowest-performing elementary schools have begun the 
redesign process. Five are working with the Laboratory for Student Success at 
Temple University; another nine with Bob Slavic’s Success for All program, which has 
generated impressive reading gains in hundreds of schools nationwide; and nine 
more are working with a team from the National Institute for Child Health and Human 
Development, reaping the results of NICHD’s massive, 17-year research project on 
the components of effective early reading strategy. 

Charters and Choice. In the coming year, we will encourage more schools to 
affiliate with these and other effective, research-based programs. But there is another 
way in which we can encourage innovation in the District, and that is through charter 
schools. 

The DC School Reform Act of 1995 contains one of the nation’s strongest charter laws, 
allowing the creation of up to 20 charter schools in any one year. Although the 
Emergency Trustees bear no direct responsibility for chartering, we have an oversight 
role as the District’s State Board of Education, and our support for the charter process 
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is strong. We are also responsible for approving policies responding to Congressional 
directiveS'to provide a preference to charter operators in the disposition of excess DC 
Public School property. This has not been an easy matter, because Congress h^ls 
asked on the one haru^ that we meiximize revenue from these properties, and on the 
other, that.weiielp make them available' for charter schools. But I am confident that 
we will arrive at a solution lhat serv^ both objectives equitably. 

Finally, let me say that there are some, within and outside the school system, who 
regard chatter schools ^ls a threat or, at best, a distraction. I say they are an essential 
component of reform, providing not only fertile ground for trying out ideas and 
innovations that aradifficult to introduce In a large public school system, but providing 
a healthy dose of competition as well. In their recent report on “Charter Schools in 
Action,’ researchers from the Hudson Institute found that charters constitute a 
“consumer-driven system jthatj creates diversity and choices." As we try to move from 
a dysfunctional, monolithic school system to a lean, responsive system of schools, i 
believe charter schools can be an indispensable asset. 

I look forward to your questions. 
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STATEMENT OF JULIUS W. BECTON, JR. 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER-SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT 
OF GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT, RESTRUCTURING, AND 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS, UNITED STATES SENATE 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1997 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee: 

I welcome the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss our 
efforts to improve the District of Columbia Public Schools. 

As you know, on November 15, 1996, 1 became Chief Executive Officer 

through an order of the Financial Responsibility and Management 

Assistance Authority (Control Board). This order also established the 

9-member Emergency Transitional Education Board Of Trustees, of 

which I am a member. The Control Board took this action after 

concluding that "...in virtually every category and for every grade level, 

by virtually every measure of performance, the public school system has 

failed to provide a quality education for all children and a safe 

environment in which to learn..." Indeed, the school system was broken 

in fundamental ways: it lacked academic standards, employed 
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uncertified teachers, could not pay its bills on time, and had crumbling 
facilities plagued by fire code violations. No one was held accountable. 

Today we operate in a new context of opportunity, but face the 
challenges of past failures that mounted over many years. This new 
school year will be a very different one for the children and parents of 
the District. We expect to be held accountable for achieving our goals 
for them. 

I believe that our success or failure will be judged on whether or not we 
achieve fundamental improvement in three core areas: (1) academics, 
(2) school facilities, and (3) personnel and financial management 
systems. What I mean by fundamental improvement is that these core 
areas will be on a firm foundation for continuous progress in future 
years. My guiding principle in this effort is Children First. All of our 
efforts must be weighed in terms of their impact on children. 


Rl inCF.T REQUEST 

The FY 1998 budget request for the DC Public Schools includes a total 
of $567.1 million. This consists of $462 million in local funds and $105.1 
million in grants and other funds. The local budget is about $10 million 
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less than last year. The budget includes 8,623 locally-funded FTEs and 
1,386 non-local FTEs. We are focusing resources at the school level. 
Nearly 90 percent of the FTEs will be directly assigned to schools. Our 
budget figures for FY 1998 translate into a total per pupil expenditure 
of 7,271 and a locally funded per-pupil expenditure of 5,923. (See table 
1 ). 


Table 1: Comparison of Budget Figures^for FY 1997 and I^Y 1998 

FYT597 FY 1998 ChiH^ 

Request 






Local Budget 

$472.3 

$462.0 

$(10.3) 

Non-Local Budget 

$96.3 

S105.1 

$ 8.8 

Total FTEs 

10,216 

10,009 

(207) 

Local FTEs 

9,063 

8,623 

(440) 

Non-Local FTEs 

1,153 

1,386 

233 

Total School-Based FTEs 

8,604 

8,989 

385 

Total Non-School-Based FTEs 

1,612 

1,020 

(592) 

Total Per-pupil Expenditure 

7,230 

7,271 

41 

Local Per-pupil Expenditure 

6,005 

5,923 

(82) 


Priorities for the Core Area of Academics 

Our priorities in FY 1998 for the core area of academics are focused on 
accomplishing the four goals described in our draft year-one 
implementation plan (see attachment). 
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• First, improve student achievement by adopting world-class 
standards and providing high quality training. Beginning this 
year DCPS will have content and performance standards that 
define what we expect every child to learn and be able to do. 

• Second, ensure quality school staff by ensuring all teachers are 
qualified to teach in their subject areas and developing a corps of 
school leaders with skills to manage instructional and fiscal 
autonomy. This school year all new DCPS teachers will enter our 
classrooms with the appropriate credentials to teach in the area 
they have been assigned. If teachers already employed by the 
system are not similarly credentialed, they will be removed from 
the workforce in January 1998. 

• Third, increase accountability throughout the school system with 
performance measures and clear incentives and consequences for 
central office functions, school buildings, staff and students. 
Starting this year, principal evaluations will be tied to growth in 
test scores. Schools with too many students performing below 
basic will be placed on probation. We are also ending social 
promotions. This year, if our children cannot read at a basic level 
in grade 3, they will not move to the next grade. In addition, we 
will ensure an accurate enrollment count that is audited. 
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• Fourth, promote school restructuring, decentralization, and 
parental choice. This means moving more resources to the school 
level and giving parents greater opportunities to choose the 
schools their children will attend. This also means facilitating the 
development of charter schools that will serve as laboratories of 
change for the entire school system. I believe that charter schools 
with high quality educational programs and sound business 
management hold great potential to improve the choices and 
quality of public education available in the District. 


Priorities for School Facilities 

Our priorities for the. second core area, school facilities, are guided by 
our Long Range Facilities .Master Plan. The plan has three 
implementation phases. The first phase is contained in the FY 1997 
Emergency Capital Improvement Program. These critical, envelope 
type repairs now underway are essential for schools to remain open 
during school year 1997-98. We have abated more than 1,600 fire code 
violations and have underway the largest roof replacement effort ever 
doneTor the DC Public Schools. Quick fixes and patches will no longer 
be tolerated. 
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The second phase of the plan is encompassed in the Capital 
Improvement Program for fiscal years 1998 and 1999. During this 
period, needed repairs, replacements and improvements will be 
accomplished, and, planning will begin for the modernization of existing 
schools and some new school construction. 

The third phase, slated for fiscal years 2000-2007, is when we intend to 
undertake the full modernization and revitalization of our school 
facilities. Current estimates for complete repair and modernization are 
in the $1.5 to $2 billion range. 


Priorities for Personnel and Financial .Management Systems 

Regarding personnel and financial management systems, our third core 
area, we have made major improvements. We have verified how many 
staff we have and are realigning them for the FY 1998 budget. We 
must continue our work to build new systems with strong internal 
controls to track personnel and our spending. 

For the first time, the DCPS budget will be constructed around 
programs. That is, budget amounts for each program will be specified. 
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allowing us to hold managers accountable for spending. While this may 
sound like common sense, it represents a major accomplishment given 
that funds were previously commingled across programs, allowing no 
accountability, v 


CONCLUSION 

In concluding my statement, I wish to take note of the frustration that 
has been expressed in some quarters. I must admit that at times I too 
am frustrated. However, the problems were piled deep when we arrived 
and many remain. My Job is to look at the three years we have and 
ensure that we effectively execute the essential steps to place the school 
system on a firm foundation for continuous improvement. I must make 
the hard decisions necessary for lasting reform. You may wish to 
quarrel with our pace, but I do not believe that you can quarrel with 
our direction or our resolve. Failure to meet the needs of the children in 
this city is not an option. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. I will be glad to answer 
any questions that you and other members of the Subcommittee may 
have. 
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